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BEE JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
American Bee Journal 
[st Nat’l] Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ decis"’ 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, ros. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 





Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 5 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3timestscaline 9 timesrica line 
6 = ae si 12 (1 yr.) roc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. ; 
Goes to press the 23d of the preceding 





Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More 

Industrious, Long Tongued, The Best Honey-Gatherers. 

PRIZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- 
tion, Berne, 1805. Swiss National Exposition, 
Geneva, 1896. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Liege 
Belgium, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, 
Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 
Keepers, August, 1907. 


—_- patcoress Exposition, St. Louis, 
U.S.A., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
Dominion of Canada, Department of Agri- 
culture, Central Experimental Farm. 
OTTAWA, Sept. 5, 1913 
Sir:—I am pleased to inform youthat the 
three queens were received in good condi- 
tion, and have been safely introduced. 
Signed) C. GORDON HEwiIrTT, 
Dominion Entomologist 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. 
STILLWATER, Oct. 7, 1913. 
Your queen arrivedin first- class condition, 
and introduced her without any difficulty. 
(Signed) Pror. E. C. SANBORN, 
State Entomol wist. 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or 
more Queens, Safe arriv alguaranteed. Write 


Member of the) ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
National Bee-> Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, 
Keepers’ Ass'n Italian Switzerland. 

This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





J 
Bee-Supplies 
LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 
We know 
Write for catalog. 


c.c.CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 


we can Satisfy you on quality. 


Dept. S., Kansas City, Mo. 





SELL 


vour QUEENS IN CANADA 


JN the Province of Ontario alone there are 11,000 persons producing honey. A very 
conservative calculation means that there are 50,000 Queens. If you have Queens 

to sell to Canadian bee men, say so in The Canadian Horticulturist and Beekeeper, 
the only bee publication in Canada. Itis the official organ of the Ontario and New 
Brunswick Beekeepers’ Associations. 

Classified rate 3cents per word—each single number and sign 

counting as one word. Cash in advance. 

Specimen copy on request. 


The Canadian Horticulturist and Beekeeper 
Peterboro, Canada 











INCREASE THE YIELD OF YOUR FARM 


The European war is doubling the demand for American farm products. 
crease our acreage but this will not meet the demand—we must increase our yields per 
acre Wemustdo better farming, not only inthe East and Middle West, butinthe great 
grain raising territory west of the Missouri River. 

Everybody knows that by following the Campbell System of Soil Culture, crop yields 
have been doubled in every State of the Union from New York to California. Why not learn 
what the principles of the Campbell System are and adopt them ? You can get all this and 
a thorough agricultural education without leaving home by taking a course in the 


Campbell Correspondence School of Soil Culture 


Youcan have your choice of eight courses, Soil Tillage, Soil Improvement, Small 
Farming, Horticulture, Irrigation, Dry Farming, Farm Engineering and Animal Husbandry, 
all for a nominal tuition fee, no board to pay.no books to buy, everything furnished, and 
you can use your spare time while still running your farm or holding your job, 

We cannot tell you all about these courses, the faculty and the free bureau of advice 
in this ad, but we will be glad to send you full information at any time. Write and ask for 
our free catalog No. 3, and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 


Campbell Scientific Soil Culture Company 


We can in- 


Billings, 
Montana 


IT’S A LONG WAY TO TIPPERARY 


But it’s a short way to success if your colonies are headed with queens from 
The J. E. Marchant Bee and Honey Company, breeders of the highest 
grade of Island-bred Italian Queens. 

Pure mating guaranteed. Prices as following: 








6 I2 I 
Untested queens.........§r. 7.50 $12.00 %-lb. Bees....$1,50 
Tested 10.50 18.00 ib. ~ .... 2300 
Select tested.. . 3.0 15.00 24.00 2 lbs. fe voee S00 
Breeders...... $5. 00 and 10.00 3 lbs. . 4.00 
Extra select breeders. 25 00 5s lbs . 5.50 
These prices are without queens. 
We will ship from Canton, Ohio, after June 1. 


We guarantee safe delivery and a square deal. Watch us grow. 


The J. E. Marchant Bee & Honey Co., 


Apalachicola, Florida 








QV INENEYENENENIENON EN ENED | 


LEGHORN BREEDERS! 


Send in your subscription to The 
Leghorn Journal and keep posted on 
the progress of the Leghorn industry; 
as it is devoted exclusively to the dif- 
ferent Leghorn fowls. Subscription 
price 50c per year. Special offer— 
Send us toc and the names of five of 
your neighoors interested in Leg- 
horns. and_we will send you The 

eghorn Journal for three months. 


THE LEGHORN JOURNAL 
Appomattox, Virginia 


DUDUDUDAL GAS 


TEXAS QUEENS 


Italians, the pure three- 
banded stock from im- 
ported mothers. Carnio- 
lans, the pure dark grey 
stock from Carniola. 
Queens will be ready to 
ship early in March. No 
disease. Prices, 75 cents 
Pe... each. $8.00 per dozen. 


Grant Anderson, San Benito, Tex. 





-  eaipeaapeateenttemetgptieebtepiiminainan: 












































CEDAR WOOD 


Hi. e bodies, 8 or 10 frame, 25c each. Covers 
an: bottoms, prices upon application. Fal- 
co: Foundation and Bee Supplies. 


FROFALCON QUEENS 


erything for the beekeeper. Address. 
J. C. Frohliger, Berkeley, Calif. 


Greater San Francisco 


Wanted 


Choice Grades of 


EXTRACTED HONEY 
Send Sample and State Quantity 


How packed and the lowest 
price you will take 


We are always in the market for 
Beeswax, and pay highest market 
prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y 











TRY MY FAMOUS QUEENS 


From Improved Stock 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


bred in sapenate yards. ready March 20. Un- 
tested, 1, $1.00; ~ 73 12, $9.00; 25, $17.50; So, 
$34; 100, $65 Teste I, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. 
Breeders of either strain, $5.00. Nuclei with 
untested queen, I- -frame, $250; six 1-frame, 
$1500; 2-frame, $3.50; six 2-frame, $20.40; 
nuclei with teste queen, 1-frame, $3.00; six 
I-frame, $17.40; 2-frame, $1.00; six 2-frame, 
$23.40. Our Queens and Drones are all rear- 
ed from the best select queens, which 
should be so with drones as well as queens. 
No disease of any kind in this country. Safe 
arrival, satisfaction and prompt service 
guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 


BUCKEYE CHAFF HIVES 
DOVETAILED HIVES 


Sections, Comb Foundation 
Choice Northern-Bred Italian Queens 
Bees by the pound 
General Agents for Root’s Goods in Michigan 
SEND FOR 1915 CATALOG 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
Lansing, Mich. 


QUINN’S QUEENS OF QUALITY 


Not coming, but are here to stay. Best 
bee for any climate; purest of the pure. 


GREY CAUCASIANS 


Bred strictly in the light of Mendel’s Laws 
©: Heredity; no guess, but positive results, 
/ ue pioneer scientific queen-rearing estab- 
l st hment of America. We lead, others may 
follow. Every queen guaranteed as to purity 
0} mating. 








Special isolated mating station on bald 
pen prairie, not a tree within miles—no 
chance for gypsy drones. 


CHAS. W. QUINN 


©0989 W. 17th Ave., Houston Heights, Texas 








Have been on the market nearly 40 
NEW BINGHAM Bago 


years, and are the standard in this and 
BEE SMOKER. many foreign countries. Insist on the 
genuine improved articles from your 

Patented dealer or direct from manufacturers. 





Postage extra ship. wt. Price 
Smoke Engine, 4 AO, SS OB ise sconnenae $1.25 
Doctor 3% eS eee .85 
Conqueror 3 : iasakassnkeke 75 
Little Wonder 2% ae °° UCRSRaA .50 
Smoke Engine or Doctor in copper soc extra 
Uncapping Knives, improved Cold Handle 
Stan’d Length 8% i” Sere 75 
Extra long 10 ~ Sivas .85 
Steam Heated 

3 feet tubing . eS Ee Terre 2,50 


A. G. WOODMAN Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











QUEENS—Golden and Leather-colored 


We are in position to fill your orders for queens and bees from date 
of this “‘Journal’’ until October 1, 1915, at following prices: 


Prices ofoneandover 1 6 12 All bees and queens shipped from our 
|, rere: $.5so0 $275 $ 5 00 yards at Penn, Miss. We have no disease, 
J ae .85 4,50 8.00 nor do we know of any diseased bees in this 
Select untested.......... 1,00 5.00 9.00 State, Our queens are bred from highly 
aaa I 10 5.50 oso selected stock of uniformly marked bees; 
Tested. SPEAR 750 13.50 for gentleness and working qualities they 
Select tested........ a2 ae 9.00 15 00 are unsurpassed; they are world-beaters as 
Tested breeding.......... 3.00 honey-gatherers. We consider these queens 


the equal of any on the market, and years of 
favorable reports substantiate this claim. 
In ordering you have the choice of selecting 


Select tested breeding.. 5.00 
Ex. select test. breeding 7.50 


t frame nuclei without queen............ $1.50 three-binders or goldens Prompt attention 
2 frame nuclei without queen............ 2.75 given to all orders and inquiries. Read T 

3 frame nuclei without queen............ 3.50 A. I. Root Company's endorsement ~ by 

Colony 8-frame hive without queen...... 7,50 —_————— 

Colony to-frame Danz, without queen... 9.50 MEDINA, OHIO, February 6, Ior4. 

Colony 1to-frame hive without queen..... 9.50 THE PENN Co, Penn, Miss. 


: , "Gentlemen: Replying to yours of Fosepety 
When queens are wanted with nucleiand 3 we would state that we have boueht a 


colonies, add queens at prices as above for large number of queens of you, We have 

queens. found them uniformly marked, and of a good 

Bees by Pound F. 0. B. Penn., Miss. stock; in fact, they are first class in every 

: respect. Another thing, we have always 

4-pound package, wire cage............ $1.00 foundthat you make prompt deliveries, or 

I-pound package, wire cage............... 150 give us notice promptly when such deliv- 

2-pound package, wire Cage............... 2.00 eries could not be made. 

No queen supplied at these prices. Make THE '. I. Root COMPANY, 


selection and add to above prices. Per E. R. Root, Vice-president, 


Our record last year. about 10,000 queens, and shipments to * important foreign coun 
tries; every State in United States and Canada. and only two complaints, which we readily 
made iy, Try us. Weare sure to please you, 

QUEENS all around the world. The sun never sets on a Penn Co.’s queen. 


THE PENN COMPANY, Penn, Lowndes County, Mississippi 


Representatives of The A.J. Root Company, and Queen Specialists. 








The Bee-Supply Season is Here—We are Ready for Your Bee-Supply Orders 


DON’T FORGET SERVICE 
HERE IS THE QUALITY 
ONLY PLACE 

YOU CAN GET SPECIAL HIVE 


THE NEW MUTH 1915 CATALOG 
Send for It Watch for iIt—Wait for It 


je! he now out, If you have not re we art copy, send for same at once. It is free for the 
ing. Everything you need is HIVES—BROOD FRAMES—FOUNDATION—SEC- 
ONS SMOKERS. BEE-VEII ‘BRUSHES, Etc., Etc. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


204 WALNUT STREET ‘The Busy Bee Men” CINCINNATI, OHIO 


P. 8.—Ship us your old combs and cappings, and let us render them for you. Our process extracts 
the last drop of wax from the slumgum. This means money for you. Write for full particulars. 
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PROTECT YOUR BEES AGAINST FOULBROOD 


By using “falcon” queens 


One of the prominent beekeepers of New York State writes : 


“The queens received from you this season have been perfectly satisfactory. For cleaning up, foulbrood they cannot be beat. We 
could not ask for any better queens, and | have not heard any fault found from parties I have sold to,’ 


Can you afford to run the chance of letting foulbrood invade your apiary when ‘‘ Falcon”? Italian 
queens are no more expensive than the ordinary blacks and hybrids which oftentimes cause a catastrophe 
in an apiary by being so susceptible to foulbrood. 


PRICES OF “ FALCON” QUEENS—-THREE-BANDED ITALIANS, GOLDEN ITALIAN AND CARNIOLANS 





After July 1 I 6 12 After July 1 I 6 12 
MRM sh acack ected ckenasiandeked Maeeesnaaee ae a ee er err errr rr reer $150 $800 $15.00 
SI NN ois iss i ocak ddA aed deka eeeanads 1.00 5.50 OF) Re IIE oo asa s-ncsere catenin nncawmeadwiies nace 2.00 10.00 18 00 

SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
RED CATALOG, Postpaid ‘‘Simplifed Beekeeping,’’ Postpaid 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, New York 


Where the good bee-hives come from 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


Mr. Beekeeper, do you want the best queens that money can buy? If so, try this strain of Gold- 
ens that for fifteen years has been a leader. All queens reared from superior Golden mothers and 
mated with select Golden drones; are large, vigorous and prolific; the bees gentle and hustlers, and 
are mated throughout the United States as a disease-resisting strain. Mated from strong nuclei, three 
to five full Langstroth frames. Safe arrival (U.S. and Can.), purity of mating and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for descriptive circular. 


PRICES OF QUEENS 




















Nov. 1 to May 1 May litoJunel June 1 to July 1 July 1 to Nov. 1 - 

1 6 12 1 6 Iz 1 6 12 1 oe 
Untested - - - - - - $1.50 $ 7.50 $13.50 | $1.25 $ 6.50 $11,50 | $1.00 $ 5,00 $ 9.00 $ .75 $ 4.00 $ 7.50 
Select untested - - - - 2,00 8.50 15.00 | 1.50 7.50 13.50 | 1.25 6,50 12.00 1.00 5.00 9.00 
Tested - - - - - - 2.50 13.50 25.00 2.00 10.50 18.50 1.75 9.00 17.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 
Select tested - - - - | 3.00 16.50 30.00 | 2 | 2.00 11.00 18.00 


2.75 15.00 27.00 50 13.50 25.00 
| 








Breeders, $5.00 to $25. 


BEN G. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tennessee 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


CLOSING OUT SALE Miller’s Strain Italian Queens 


By RETURN mail after June sth to 1oth, or 
—OFr— CLOVER strains i ry te © oi 

“R strains in the . In full colo- 

BEE BOOKS, VEILS AND SMOKERS nies from my SUPERIOR’ BREEDERS: 
7 : northern bred for business; long tongued, 

I have some of the following that I would like to close out at once, and on | three banded, gentle, winter well, hustlers, 








: . “7, not inclined to swarm; roll honey in. One 
which I make reduced prices, all postpaid: eatenhed, ac: 6 tea: 06. foe, Cae select 
*“Langstroth on the Honey-Bee”’ (Latest ON IN oni sccenesccscasscesacecs $1.00 untested, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12,$0 00. A specialist 
“Songs of Beedom” (10 bee- ES ES A ee eae ee eee eee IS of 18 years’ experience. Safe arrival and 
Mine Ve eeke a ag ol Gse),. phaiinkaaly salina hRhisas tinhthetioneeneheseyeesenbeves IS satisfaction guaranteed. 
and’s eekeepin 2ot entur ethods ER a erre tre +30 i " 
Wilder's ‘Seuthore Bee: on “5 (oc) fy ceecaicmw as ” SDE SOS ene 35 I. F. MILLER, Brookville. Pennsylvania 
Re IS CO i oko 4 hina a boca ckiaese4n55e0s6osacceenasseesencsonscces .80 





GEORGE W. YORK, SANDPOINT, IDAHO 





CARNIOLANS ONLY 








Carniolans build up saat in the spring, are 
NORTHERN | Get the Atchley Queens | very‘Drolitc, VERY GENTLE, cap honey 
5 very white, enter comb- honey supers read- 
BRED _It took 30 years to produce the good quali- ily,and gather almost no propolis, and are 
ties obtained in this strain of three banded the BEST of honey gatherers. Ten years’ 
Superior winterers,sec- bees. If you haven't some of this stock in experience in honey producing and breed- 
ond to none. My free your apiary now, you will have, some day. ing these bees. 
list explains it all, Un- Untested, $1.00 each, or $10.00 a dozen. Untested augens, $1. - each; dozen, §$ 9.00 
tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. Bees by the | After April 15, 75¢ each, or $8.00 a dozen. Tested ; 12.00 
pound or half pound. Plans, “ How to Good tested ones $1.50 each. I can sell you I-pound package with queen 2.86 
Introduce Queens,” 15 cents; “How to In- | bees or nuclei cheap; write for prices. Sat- Ask for our free paper, “Superiority of 
crease,’’ 15 cents; both, 25 cents. isfaction of all bees and queens guaranteed, the Carniolan Bee.” 
E. E. MOTT, GLENWOOD, MICH Wm. Atchley, Mathis, San Patricio Co., Texas. | ALBERT G. HANN, Clinton, New Jersey 
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SUPPLIES AND BEES 


If you need supplies or bees shipped 
promptly, write us. Our siock is complete. 
No delays. Chaff and single walled hives. 
Bees by the pound, nucleus or full colony. 
Untested queens, $1.00. Testeed, $1.25. 
Catalog free. 

i. J. STRINGHAM 


105 Park Place, New York 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L.|I. 


DAD TAD ADP DDD 
J. W. K. SHAW & CO. 


P ill filling orders for queens by return 
ave strain of three-banded Italians 
is well known. The industry and gentleness 
of bees, and size and prolificness of queens, 
show the care taken in breeding. ener s 
case of foulbrood among these bees reir 
apiary was established in 1886. we 

Tested queens, $1.00. Untested qr--n-, 
75: $7.00 per dozen. Also bees by the pound. 
1, 2and 3 frame nuclei. 

J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 


— Porto-Panama Hats — 


COOL AS A DROP OF DEW 


Hand-woven, soft, durable, comfortable. 
Good as the South American Panama but 
cooler, lighter, more dressy, Direct from 
maker to you $1.50 postpaid. State size 
and send money order. Money refunded 
if you are not perfectly satisfied. Very 
stylish for Ladies this year. 
MARTIN LOPEZ & CO. - 

P,O. Box 148 A 13 San German, Porto Rico 
Ref.: Bank de Economias, San German. 


y 
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3-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS 


FOR SALE AFTER MAY 1 


This stock of bees does get the honey when 
there is any to get. One untested, 75c; 6. 
$4.00; 12, $7.00; 25. $12.00; 50. $46. One Ib. of 
bees with queen, $3.00; 2 Ibs. with queen, 
$s.o0. All queens are mated and laying be- 
fore sending out. Notested queens for sale. 
The above prices must be doubled when 
sending queens to foreign lands. If queen 
arrives dead, send it back and get another 
or the money. No checks accepted in any 
(My former address was Cato, Ark. 


case. 
Addre J. B. ALEXANDER 
R. R. No. 1, Jacksonville, Ark. 





1 pound package Italian 
bees with queen, $1.25; 
2-fr. nuclei with queer. 
$1.50. Shipped C. 0. D. 

ROSEDALE APIARIES 
Big Bend, Louisiana 








We Have Decided 


Not to change the prices for 1015, and will 
ot mail new catalogs to our customers un- 
eSS we are requested. Order from last 
catalog. Send us list of goods wanted for 
best prices Noonecan beat us. We hav« 
een in business since 1899, Reference 
iny mercantile agency. 


4. S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, ill 





PORTER escare 


SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 





For sale by all dealers. 
f no dealer, write factory 
R & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, IIl., U. S. A. 





Leather Colored Italians 


About April 1st.I will again be ready to 
mail untested queens of my fine strain of 
Italians; I breed no other race. I also have 
choice tested and breeding queens at all 
times. Get your orders booked early. 

I rear only the kind of queens that are 
sought for and demanded by successful bee- 
keepers. Get your orders booked early. 
Cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested queens, $1.v0 each; $0.00 per doz.; 
$75 per 100. Choice tested, $1.50 each; $15 per 
doz. Breeders, $3.00 to $s.00 each. 


Cc. S. ENGLE 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas 





4 Ew BEC 
ENGLAND KEEPERS 
Everything in Supplies 


New Goods. Factory Prices. 


Save Fre:ght and Express Charges 
CULL & WILLIAMS CO., 


Providence, R. I. 








Beekeepers’ Supplies 


_Write us for our 64-page catalog. FREE. 
Full information given to all inquiries. Let 
us hear from you. We handle the best make 
of supplies for the beekeeper. Beeswax 
exchanged for supplies or cash. 

J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY Co., 
High hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 





HONEY LaBELs & Printing, Catalog free. 
Liberty Pub.Co., Sta. D, Box 4H,Cleveland.O. 


Celluloid Queen-Buttons 


These are very pretty things for bee-keep- 
ers or honey-sellers to wear on their coat- 
lapels. They often serve to introduce the 
subject of honey, which might frequently 
lead toa sale. 

NOTE. — One bee-keeper writes: “I have 
every reason to believe that it would bea 
very good idea for every bee- 
keeper to wear one [of these 
buttons], as it will cause peo- 
ple to ask questions about 
the busy bee, and many a 
conversation thus started 
wind up with the sale of 
more or less_honey; at any 
rate it would give the bee- 
. : keeper a superior opportu- 
nity toenlighten many a person in regard to 
honey and bees.” 

_The picture shown above is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we offer 
to bee-keepers. It has a pinon the under- 
side to fasten it. 

PRICES—by mail—t for 6 cts.; 
or 6 for 25 cts 








2for to cts.; 


—"" oe 


| 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


CHICAGO. June 15.—There are very few 
sales of comb honey to report on, but white 
comb has sold freely at 17@18c per pound, 
Phere is no surplus on sale, as receipts are 
chiefly small lots from parties who have 
kept more for their home market than was 
needed. 

Extracted is without change; very little 
being sold. Prices on the amber grades 
range from 5@7c per pound; white, 7@0c per 
pound, according to the kind and quality. 
Beeswax is steady at from 30@32. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 





DENVER. June 17.—We_ have nothing to 
offer in comb honey, but have a good stock 
of first-class extracted honey, which we are 
offering at the following local jobbing prices: 
White, 8%@8%c per pound; light amber 8@- 
8%c, and amber strained, 7@8c. We buy 
beeswax and _ pay 28c per pound in cash and 
30c per pound in trade for clean yellow bees- 
wax delivered here. 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ Ass'N. 

Frank Rauchfuss, Mer. 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 17.—There are a 
few cases of new comb honey onthe mar- 
ket. The demand is good. The supply of 
extracted is largeand the demand fair. We 
quote as follows: No.1 white. comb honey, 
24 section cases, $3.60 to $3.75; No. 2 amber, 
$3.00 to $3 25. No. 1 white extracted honey, 
per pound, 7%@8c; No. 2amber,5%7c. Bees- 
wax, No. 1, 28c; No. 2, 25¢. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 16.—Practically little 
doingin the honey line. The demand for 
extracted honey is little better than usual 
for this time of year. Combisdull. There 
is no change in price since our last report. 
We are paying 28c cash or 30c in trade for 
good average wax delivered here. 

WALTER S. PoUDER. 


CINCINNATI, June 17.— Business is not good 
inthe honey line, although the demand is 
looking up somewhat. We quote No. 1 comb 
honey at $3.75 to $4.00 per case, and extracted 
amber at 5%@7c, and white from 8@1oc a 

ound. Weare paying 28c a pound cash for 

eeswax or 30C a pound in trade. 
THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


Los ANGELES, June 18—The market on 
California honey at present is about as fol- 
lows; Comb. white, $3,00 per case; light am- 
ber, $2.75, Stocks ample for present re 
quirements. Extracted, light amber alfalfa, 
3%c per pound; light amber sage. 44c per 
pound; water-white sage,7c; white orange, 
7c (new crop). Beeswax, 28c. All f. o. b. 
Coast. HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


NEw YORK, June 18.—There is practically 
nothing doing as far as comb honey is con- 
cerned; there being a little demand only for 
No. 1and fancy white at prices ranging at 
around isc, while off grades are not wanted 
atall. Asto extracted, there seems to bea 
little better feeling as far as West Indian 
and new crop Southern are concerned. 
West Indian is now selling at around: 48@s50 
a gallon, according to quality and new crop 
Southern, which is now beginning to arrive 
freely, is selling at around 58@7sc per gallon 
according to quality. Some of the Southern 
honey is very poor in quality, and of course 
will have to sell ata lower figure; still, the 
better grades will bring the full market 
value. There is no white clover, last year’s 
crop, and what little there is around is sell- 
ing at around 8c per pound. Beeswax is 
steady at 30c@3Ic per pound., 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


Why not requeen your bees this fall with 
the best of Doolittle stock? We offer spe- 
cial prices of 75c each; $7.20 per dozen; or 
$54 per hundred. It will pay you to give this 
stock atrial. Spencer Apiaries Co, 

Nordhoff, Calif’ 
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Lewis Sections 
NOT ONE BAD IN THIRTY THOUSAND 


One of our customers tells that he has put up (folded) thirty thousand Lewis 
Sections in a season, and not found one section in the whole lot that was not 


perfect. 
Can we mention any more convincing evidence of QUALITY? 


Can you say the same of even five hundred of any other make ? 
—MATERIAL— 


Lewis Sections are made of Wisconsin Basswood—the best material known for 
sections. The stock used is first carefully selected by the lumber people, then 
when it reaches the Lewis factory it is again sorted by the Lewis Inspector, 


leaving only the whitest material to go into Lewis Sections. 


— THE V-GROOVE—— 


The most difficult part to make right in a section is the V-Groove which 
allows it to fold up into shape—if it is not cut deep enough or if it is cut too 
deep, the section will-break when folding or will be loose at the corners. The 
Lewis Section expert has been attending to this part of the work for over 


thirty years— Lewis sections are perfectly grooved. 


POLISHING AND DOVETAILING 


Lewis Sections are polished on both sides in a double surface sanding machine, 
which was designed in the Lewis Plant especially for the purpose. The dove- 


tailing of the ends of Lewis Sections is smooth, clean and just right. 


— PAC KIN G—— 


Lewis Sections are packed in a tight wooden box entirely enclosing contents— 
no discoloration from air or sun can occur, no matter how long they are carried 


in stock—this package is strongly braced at all corners insuring delivery in 


good order. 
Insist on Lewis Sections—Look for the Beeware Brand 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


Watertown, - Wisconsin 
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Our Front Cover 


The Illinois State Inspector, A L. 
Kildow, is busy trying to clean up foul- 
brood in Illinois. He is shown on our 
jront cover, holding a comb from acol- 
ony badly affected with American foul- 
brood. See his article elsewhere in 
this issue. 





Minnesota State Fair 


The Minnesota State Fair is again 
making the best offers of any State, as 
far as we know, in the apiary line. The 
total amount of premiums offered on 
honey, beeswax, honey vinegar, bees 
and queens is $1168. 





Cocoons in Old Combs 


J. E. Byer, page 194, wonders whether 
it is strictly a fact that the older the 
combs the more cocoons they contain. 
In combs 35 or 40 years old he found 
the cells as large as in combs only two 
or three years Old. That is as it should 
be expected, notwithstanding that in 
some places, especially across the 
ocean, there are those who advocate 
renewing combs every three or four 
years, arguing that otherwise the cells 

ould be too small for full-sized bees. 

vidently, however, Mr. Byer has in 
ind the question, “How can it be 

»ssible for the cells to continue the 

me size if cocoons are constantly 

‘cumulated in them ?” 

Twothings will help to an answer. 

neis that cocoons are exceedingly 

in. Another is that the beesare con- 
tantly drawing out the walls of the cells, 
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making the cells just as much deeper 
as required by the filling up of cocoons 
at the bottom. If Mr. Byer will cut 
through that comb that is 35 years old, 
he will find the septum probably an 
eighth of an inch thick. Even if it 
should be that the bees clean out part 
of the cocoon at the sides of the cell, 
that constantly thickening of the sep- 
tum proves that it is strictly a fact that 
“the older the combs of the brood- 
chamber the more cocoons they con- 
tain.” 





Credit to Whom Credit is Due 


In our February number, we pub- 
lished extracts of a letter from our old 
Swiss friend, Mr. Ed Bertrand. These 
were reproduced by one of our con- 
temporaries at the antipodes (New 
Zealand), in their May number, as if 
the letter had been received by their 
editor from Switzerland. We are 
always glad to see quotations from the 
American Bee Journal in other publi- 
cations, because it shows that the mat- 
ters mentioned are interesting, but we 





believe credit should be given. This 
was perhaps an oversight. 
Preyention of Swarming 

How to prevent swarming in the 


most satisfactory manner is an un- 
solved problem. Yet it is a problem that 
sooner or later interests every begin- 
ner, and for the sake of beginners it 
may be well to say something about it. 

The size of the hive has something 
to do with iit. A small hive, bringing 
on a crowded condition in the brood- 


chamber is likely to urge toward 
swarming. Th: Dadants, with their 
hives of 10 frames 1156 by 18% inches, 
have only about 5 percent of their colo- 
nies swarm. 

Heat helps toward swarming, so it is 
desirable to have hives in the shade. 
Yet more important than shade is ven- 
tilation. A colony standing in the full 
glare of the sun, with free circulation 
of air,is better off than a hive ina 
shady place where there is little circu- 
lation of air. I once had a colony 
standing in shade so dense that the 
sun never shone on the hive all day 
long, and one day the combs melted 
down and the honey ran in a stream 
upon the ground. There was sucha 
close growth on all sides that there 
was little chance for circulation of air. 


Even with a good circulation of air 
all about a hive, the hive itself may be 
so close that the bees will be uncom- 
fortably warm. So a large entrance is 
desirable, even as much as 2 inches 
deep by the width of the hive. With 
so much as 2inches between bottom- 
bars and floor some device, as a bot- - 
tom-rack, must be used in summer to 
keep the bees from building down. 
Some claim almost entire freedom 
from swarming by raising the hive an 
inch, with blocks under the four cor- 
ners. 

Additional chance for ventilation 
may be afforded by shoving the super 
forward or backward, leaving a space 
of 4 inch atone end. There may also 
be ventilation between supers, where 
more than one are on, and also under 
the cover. 

There is a difference in bees as to 
their tendency to swarm, so some 
make a practice of breeding from colo- 
nies least given to swarming, with the 
belief that there may be some approxi- 
mation toward a non-swarming strain, 
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The age of the queen is a factor; the 
older the queen the more likely to 
swarm. Itis a very rare thing for an 
established queen to swarm in her first 
season. That word “established” must 
be noted. A queen may be considered 
established when she is fairly at work 
laying as the mother of acolony. No 
matter how young the queen, if not 
thus established, she may swarm. I 
once gave to a colony in the humor of 
swarming a young queen that had be- 
gun laying only two or three days be- 
fore. I think it was not more than 24 
hours until the colony swarmed. But 
as already said, when a queen is fairly 
settled down to work, there is little 
danger of her swarming before she has 
passed the winter. Accordingly some 
think it wise not to allow a queen to 
become more than a year old. This 
has the disadvantage for those who 
are trying to breed for improvement 
that one cannot tell which is the best 
stock to breed from, for a queen can- 
not show the value of her progeny as 
storers until she has passed a full sea- 
son, and she is then likely to be more 
than a year old. 

A colony that has sent out a prime 
swarm with its old laying queen is 
likely after a space of some eight days 
to send out one or more afterwarms. 
The prevention of an afterswarm is an 
easier thing than the prevention ofa 
prime swarm, and may here be men- 
tioned. The plan is simple. When the 
prime swarm issues, hive it and set it 
on the old stand, placing the old hive 
close beside it, both hives facing the 


same way. A week later move the old 
hive to a new stand 10 feet or more 


away. That’s all; the bees will do the 
rest. For when the hiveis moved to 
its new stand, the bees will go afield 
just the same as if no change had been 
made, but having noted no change, 
when they return from the field they 
will go, not to the old hive, but straight 
to the old f/ace, and join the swarm. 
About this time the young queens will 
begin hatching, and under favorable 
circumstances the first virgin emerg- 
ing should go with a swarm. But the 
bees seem to feel: “We have lost 
heavily in numbers, nothing is coming 
in from the fields, we certainly cannot 
afford to swarm;” and so the first vir- 
gin emerging is allowed to massacre 
her royal baby sisters in their cradles, 
and there is no afterswarm. 

After all afterswarms have issued, or 
if there are no aifterswarms within 
about two weeks, then that colony is 
safe from further swarming until the 
next year. If, now, we put a colony in 
the same shape as if it had swarmed, 
we may feel safe as to swarming, and 


this is much practiced under the name 
of shaken swarms. Strictly speaking, 
this is not prevention of swarming, but 
artificial or anticipatory swarming, 
But it has the advantage over natural 
swarming that it takes place at the 
convenience of the beekeeper, and not 
at the whim of the bees. Here is the 
plan of operation: Just b-fore there 
is danger of swarming, take away all 
but one brood, and fill up the hive with 
empty combs, of course leaving the 
queen. The brood taken away may be 
used to strengthen other colonies, or 
enough bees may be taken with it to 
care for the brood, and a new colony 
formed. 

There is another plan that is equally 
adapted to comb or extracted honey. 
Wait until about the time when there 
is danger of swarming, and then re- 
move the queen or cage her in the 
hive. After 10 days destroy all queen- 
cells and let the queen resume her 
duties. That will likely end all swarm- 
ing. The likelihood may be made a 
certainty if at the end of the 10 days 
instead of the old queen a young queen 
is given that has lately begun laying. 

J. E. Hand, in alate number in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, advocates 
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GLEN S. PLATNER, 








the plan of removing the queen and 
the same time giving a ripe queen-ce 
He does not say that he has tried t 
plan long enough to make sure the 
will not be too many cases of swart 
ing out, for it sometimes happens th 

a virgin will swarm out before she b. 
gins laying. If that objection does noi 
hold, it would be an improvement, in 
stead of giving a cell, to give a virgin 
less than 24 hours old, at which age a 
virgin will be kindly received in any 
colony. C. .. an. 





European Foulbrood 


The report of comparative experi 
ments made in Canada and in the east- 
ern United States, published by Mr. 
Pettit, the Provincial Apiarist of Onta- 
rio, in an 8-page pamphlet, confirms the 
experiments made by the younger Da- 
dants, and published on pages 128-9 of 
our April number. The Italians resist 
the disease better than the common 
bees. However, the conclusion reached 
by Mr. Pettit is that “resistance is 
more a matter of vigor than of race or 
strain.” The leather-colored Italians 
are considered as= better than either 
the yellower strains or the common 
bees. This, in our opinion, is due to 
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th fact that the yellower strains have 
of -n been secured by color selection 
wh less regard for other qualities. 
Mr. Pettit reports the Carniolans as 
“ot generally as good as the Italians.” 
Th- pith of the entire report is found 
in ‘he following words from Mr. War- 
rington Scott: 


“The successful honey producer of 
the future must keep his queens young 
and his colonies vigorous. The remedy 
for the disease is exactly in line with 
the system of beekeeping that must be 
followed in order to obtain the highest 
success even if foulbrood never ex- 
isted.” 





Half Swarms 

Referring to the explanation given 
in this number by our experienced 
friend G. C. Greiner, in reply to the 
query of W. C. Cunningham, we think 
the misunderstanding comes from Mr. 
Greiner’s use of the word “swarm” 


where he means “ colony.” Mr, Greiner 
divides his colonies during fruit bloom, 
as stated in June, 1914. 


In that num- 





Attention Iowa Beekeepers! — The 
Polk County Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual picnic and field 
meet the second Wednesday in July at 
the N. J. Harris apiary, about one mile 
north of Highland Park, a suburb of 
Des Moines. Arrangements are being 
made for several good speakers, and a 
number of demonstrations will be 
given. This will be a basket picnic, 
each one taking his own lunch. The 
picnic is not limited to members of the 
association nor to beekeepers residing 
in Polk county. Beekeepers from all 
Over the country are welcome, anda 
large attendance from outside the 
county is expected. 

F. C. ScrANTON, Sec.-7reas. 
—_ 








Many Bees in Imperial County.—Ac- 
cording to the “California Home 
Farmer,” Imperial County in California 
has 22,000 colonies of bees. “The 
completion of the San Diego and Ari- 
zoua railroad in the near future will be 
of material advantage to the bee-keep- 
ers of this section. This is significant 
Wiien it is remembered that this region 
was a desert only 14 years ago.” 

as SS 

*acking Net Weight of Honey.—A 
rd of warning to the beekeeper who 
setting his honey ready for the mar- 
i. Sixty-pound cans of honey should 
put up with szxty founds net of 
neyin the can. According to the 
erstate laws governing food stuffs, 
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ber, Mr. Greiner used the terms “ divided 
colonies” and “ artificial divisions,” 
which, to our mind, are very much 
more explicit than the term “half 
swarm,” which literally would mean a 
natural swarm divided in two parts. 
With this explanation, we think Mr. 
Greiner’s meaning will be fully grasped. 
Although the word “swarm” is ac- 
cepted by the dictionaries as meaning 
“a hive of bees,” it is a misnomer, and 
should be used only to denominate 
the bees composing a new colony. 





In Spanish 


The Langstroth Dadant “ Hive and 
Honey Bee” is now published in 
Spanish, “La Abeja Y La Colmena,” a 
translation from the French edition, by 
M. Pons Fabregue. Te publisher is 
Gustavo Gili, of Barcelona, Spain. The 
paper, print, binding, cuts, etc., do him 
honor. It is finely gotten up and 
comes at the right time, for the two 
Americas are getting more closely 
connected than ever before. 


NEws ITEMS" 


the net weight must be marked on 
every can also. Added, therefore, to 
the convenience in having every pack- 
age of the same weight there is now 
the fact that this must be so to con- 
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form with the law. 

This is not only true with extracted 
honey in all sizes of packages, but it is 
also true of honey in the comb. Be 
sure, therefore, to mark each section 
“Net weight not less than 13 ounces,” 
or whatever weight the grade will 
make after deducting the tare of the 
section, 

Instead of looking on these laws as 
a hardship, the careful beekeeper should 
look upon them as a blessing since 
they will make towards uniform pack- 
ages and will either drive the careless 
beekeeper out of the business or will 
force him to conform with a _ stand- 
ard where most of his honey will 
probably be classed as “cull” in the 
market. 

ey 


Study of Honey Flora.—The Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, through 
the Botanical Department, Prof. A. V. 
Osmun in charge, has consented to 
serve as a repository for specimens of 
honey and pollen plants from various 
parts of the country. The study of this 
subject, especially by the beekeeping 
press, is fundamentally important, for 
only by a thorough understanding of 
the flora can the most successful honey 
cropping be accomplished. Some sea- 
sons one honey plant may predominate; 
in another season other plants may 
predominate. 

Furthermore, a given plant may yield 
nectar, as for instance, alfalfa, in one 
locality and not in another. The rea- 
sons for some of these phenomena are 
not fully understood. It is with a view 
to determine the range of honey-plants 
and the locations of their highest effi- 
ciency that this Institution proposes to 
serve the beekeepers. 
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MODEL APIARY OF GLEN S, PLATNER, NEAR CENTER JUNCTION, 


IOWA.—Colonies wintered in cellar last winter without loss. 























In so far as possible, the Institution 
will assist beeke-pers in the determi- 
nation of unknown _honey-plants. 
Specimens received according to the 
directions given below, will be filed in 
a permanent herbarium of nectar and 
pollen-yielding flora. This collection 
should become invaluable as a source 
of reference during years to come. 

Beekeepers are, therefore, invited to 
furnish for this collection, according 
to the following directions, specimens 
of their local sources of nectar and 
pollen. 

Plants should be pressed and dried 
for shipping. as there is always danger 
that when shipping in fresh condition 
they will not reach their destination in 
good condition for preserving and 
identification. 

Directions.—l. Plants for pressing 
should be in full blossom and should 
go into the press while fresh. 

2. Newspapers may be used as driers 
if care is taken to change them each 
day until the plants are perfectly dry, 
otherwise moldy specimens will be the 
result. Place the plant between several 
thicknesses of paper. If the plant is 
taller than the length of the paper it 
may be folded over to fit. 

3. Use the margins of the newspapers 
on which to write necessary data, in- 
cluding name of plant—common or 
scientific—place and date of collection, 
name and address of collector, and a 
note of the value of the plant in your 
locality for honey or pollen. (Extended 
remarks should be sent in a separate 
letter, but be sure to refer to your 
specimens sent under separate cover). 
It is desirable that several specimens 
of each kind of plant be prepared. 

4. Press papers may be laid on.the 
floor with a board of the proper size 
ontop. On the board place a weight 


(as stones) of about 35 pounds. Too 
much weight is not desirable. 
5. For shipping, place the folder 


containing plant and data between 

pieces of binder’s board or heavy card- 

board, wrap and tie securely, and label 

“dried plants,” with your name as 

sender. 

6. Address the package to 
Pror. A. VINCENT OSMUN, 
Clark Hall, 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, 

Amherst, Mass. 
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Bee Meetings Next Fall.—Some time 
ago a committee was appointed to ar- 
range the dates of next winter’s con- 
ventions on the circuit plan as far as 
possible. Several months have been 
required to arrange the dates to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. The 
States joining in the circuit and the 
dates on which conventions will be 
held are as follows: 

. Ohio Nov. 26-27. 

. Illinois Nov. 29-30. 

. Kansas Dec. 1-2. 

. Missouri Dec. 3-4. 

. Minnesota Dec. 7-8. 
. Wisconsin Dec. 9-10. 
. Indiana Dec. 10-11. 
Iowa Dec. 13, 14, 15. 
. Michigan Dec. 15-16. 

10. Chicago-Northwestern Dec. 17-18. 

From the above dates it will be seen 
that conventions will be in session 
continuously excepting Sundays. By 
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this plan, speakers of prominence will 
be able to attend a number of conven- 





tions without inconvenience. If the 
dates could have been conveniently ar- 
ranged, less travel would have been 
necessary by having adjoining States 
follow each other. Some dates were 
fixed and the other meetings had to be 
adjusted to them. It is to be hoped 
that the circuit plan will prove so pop- 
ular that somewhat more convenient 
arrangements may be possible another 
year. The location of the various 
State conventions will be announced 
by their respective secretaries. Some 
locations have apparently not yet been 
selected. Frank C. PELLETT. 
eee = Se as 


The ~ Booster.”—The first copy of the 
“Booster” is out. This is a monthly 
publication edited by Geo. W. Williams, 
former treasurer of the National Bee- 
kepers’ Association. 

In his opening remarks the editor 
says: 

“The policy that the ‘Booster’ will 
adopt and strive to consummate, will 
be to ‘ boost’ the honey business. The 
scattered locations occupied by the 
beekeepers and their distinctive psycho- 
logical make-up, makes this the best 
way for them, although it may not be 
the ordinarily accepted system of pro- 
moting a product. It can be carried 
out, and will prove efficient. The honey 
business as a whole can be and will be 
‘boosted’ by every intelligent, broad- 
minded, energetic, persistent and or- 
ganized individual effort.” 


We welcome the new paper to this 
field. The marketing of honey is of as 
much importance as its production. 

oe 








Inoculating Bee Paralysis in Rats.— 
C. E. Sanborn, State Entomologist at 
the A. and M. college, has discovered 
that paralysis has invaded honey bees 
in Oklahoma. Dead bees were fur- 
nished him for investigation as to their 
death. He took live bees and infected 
them with the bacillus of the dead ones 
and soon they died. 

Speaking of this he says: 

“In death they showed the same 
action as bees ordinarily found with 
paralysis. Their abdomen became dis- 
tended; their two front feet drawn up 
against their chests; the four hind feet 
stretched out sprawling and quivering: 
the mouth parts extended and quiver- 
ing, and the head frequently turned to 
one side.” 

He took rats and inoculated them, 
and they were soon distinctly affected 
though not sufficiently to kill them. 
This was to see if the germ would have 
eflect on the higher animal life.—Tulsa, 
Okla , World. 

—_——$<———_—_ 


Distance Traveled by Bees for Honey. 
—The “Revue Eclectique D’Apicul- 
ture,” of which Mr. Prieur, of Poitiers, 
France, is the editor, has in its May- 
June number a very interesting article 
on the extent of the bees’ harvest field, 
from the pen of J. M. Gouttefangeas, 
the inventor of the “ cloistering hive,” 
mentioned some years ago in the 
American Bee Journal. 

Mr. G. lives at the Hermitage of 





Noirétable, in the mountains of For » 
in Auvergne, and keeps bees there. ‘/e 
has for 12 years taken notice of ‘ie 
range covered by his bees. There: re 
large orchards located 2 kilometers 
(about 1% miles) from his apiary, but 
at an elevation 225 meters (738 fect) 
lower than his own, with = very abrupt 
descent. His bees have never worked 
upon those fruit blossoms, even in very 
favorable weather. He remarks: 

“For 12 years, or since our apiary 
has been installed at the Hern itage, 
even in very propitious temperature, 
at the end of May or beginning of 
June, when the fruit trees of the hills 
below are in full blossom, our bees 
have never visited them. At that time 
they have ended their harvest on the 
blueberry (Azred/e), and they are await- 
ing the blooming of the raspberry 
which begins towards the middle of 
June. There is nothing then for them 
but the blossoms of the apple, pear and 
cherry trees, on the lower hills, 2 kilo- 
meters away. Itis nota long trip, and 
yet, in spite of warm weather, 12 to 15 
degrees C. (53 to 59 degrees F.), and 
even more, they remain inactive and 
loaf around their homes. A few of 
them work upon small flowers scat- 
tered in the woods and in the forest 
clearings. But on the whole they do 
but little, while their sisters below have 
a fine work-field where thousands of 
them are humming.” 


On the other hand, on the “ Pic De 
Vimond,” it appears that the bees of 
the valley gather nectar, although this 
is at a higher altitude thau the Hermit- 
age. Thecrop there is on the Zrica 
vulgaris (heather). Mr. G. asserts that 
he has seen bees there from 5 or 6 kilo- 
meters (4 or more miles) below. 

His conclusion is that bees do not 
go far down steep hills “from an in- 
stinctive fear of not being able to 
come up again with their load. Up 
hill,on the other hand, they might go 
9to 12 miles 7f the topography of the 
country is satisfactory. This restric- 
tion is not an idle one, for it may not 
be possible to establish, upon the dis- 
tances covered by bees, any universal 
formula. Much depends upon the cir- 
cumstances of temperature, locations, 
seasons, aerial currents, and that is 
perhaps the reason why our masters 
have so little studied this question.” 

It would be quite interesting to have 
comments upon the above, from ob- 
serving beekeepers living in the moun- 
tains of the United States, whether in 
the East, the center or the West. To 
our mind the word “ aerial currents,” 
about which so little has been known, 
contains the solution. 
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DEATH OF W. T. FALCONER 


It is with sincere regret that we in: 
form our readers of the death of Mr. 
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m. JT. Falconer, president of the 
ilconer Mfg. Company at Falconer, 
Y.. one of the largest firms handling 
d manufacturing bee-supplies in this 
untry. His death was caused by 
art failur , following an acute attack 
Bright’s disease. He was a little 


THE LATE W. T, FALCONER 
more than 65 years of age at the time 
of his death, which occurred Sunday, 
June 6, and was, until his last illness, 
a hearty and vigorous man, actively 
engaged in business and philanthropic 
work. 

Mr. Falconer first entered the bee- 
business in the late seventies. This 
business he built up as the years 
passed. He was also actively interested 
in several other enterprises, being 
president of the Guerney Ball Bearing 
Company, vice-president of the Chau- 
tauqua Woolen Mills, and a director in 
the New Yo.k Oil Company. Mr. Fal- 
coner was president of his local board 
of education, had held several city 
offices, and was much devoted to civic 
and educational betterment. 

Beekeepers generally will join in ex- 
tending to his business associates and 
to his immediat2 family their sincerest 
sympathy. His sterling worth and his 
business integrity are too well known 
(o require further comment. 

The bee-supply business of which he 
was the head, wi'l be continued by his 
issociates with the same liberal policy 
as in the past. 


— 


L. V. France to Minnesota.—Mr. L. 
V. France, of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed as Assistant 
Professor of Bee Culture at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, to take charge 
Aug. 1. 

Mr. France is the son of the well- 





known N. E. France, of Platteville, 
Wis., and he brings with him his 
father’s enthusiasm for the improve- 
ment of bee culture in the northwest. 


nt pees 


Conditions in Colorado.—The follow- 
ing is a clipping from a letter from our 
Colorado correspondent, Wesley Fos- 
ter, giving conditions up to Jun: 15: 


“Feeding bees is being done later 
this year than is common. The early 


summer freezes ruined most of the 
flowers that were furnishing nectar. 
There is no hope for any surplus 
honey flow until sweet clover blooms, 
which will not be before July 10. 

“If colonies are fed now (June 16) 
and kept supplied with sufficient honey 
for their needs in breeding, we can 
have most colonies ready for the flow 
in July and August. Conditions are 
better in western Colorado, as the 
freezes were not so severe. The sea- 
son is at least three weeks earlier in 
western Colorado than on the eastern 
slope.” 





BEE-KEEPING ¢&> For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Flowers as Food 


Under this heading is found an in- 
teresting article in the American 
Thresherman and Farm Power, the 
first paragraph of which is: 

“Does it sound like sacrilege or 
merely absurd to be directed to eat 
one’s flower garden! The idea, how- 
ever newto us,is not new in some 
parts of the world, for the people of the 
Orient have long used flowers as an 
important part of their diet. Indeed, 
the fashion is said to be spreading in 
our own land,and thecredit of its in- 
troduction is given to Wu Ting Fang, 
furmer Chinese minister to the United 
States. We are told that he taught 
many a Washington hostess how to 
make wonderful and tempting flower 
salads, for though many flowers are 
cooked for ford, they are often pre- 
ferred, uncooked in salads, as their 
delicate aroma is thus not destroyed, 
but serves as an appreciable addition 
to the dish.” 

Follows quite a list of flowers used 
on the table, among them two that 
bring honey into use, the marigold and 
the chrysanthemum: 

“Marigolds make a very pungent 
and tempting flower salad. The petals 
are pulled from the stems and chopped 
with flaked nuts and dressed with any 
favorite form of dressing. One with 
honey in it is particularly good. 

“To make this salad select take the 
largest marigolds and mash them. 
Then strip off the deep gold petals, and 
half acupful of chopped or flaked nuts 
of any kind to m‘x welltogether. Place 
in the center of a salad dish and gar- 
nish the edge with the whole flowers, 
which makes a beautiful show. 

“For the honey dressing use two 
parts olive oil, one part lemon juice 
and one part clear strained honey. 
Beat well together and add at the last 
the stifly whipped white of an egg. 
Salt to taste. If this is too sweet use 
less honey. 

“When one eats one’s first marigold 
salad one may be a little doubtful as to 
whether one really likes it or not. But 
even if one really dislikes the flavor, 
one will invariably learn to like it very 
much and crave the dish. There isa 
very delicious sweet after-taste about 


the flowers that is most likeable. 

“The chrysanthemum is used more 
than any other flower in China and 
Japan in the making of salads. The 
petals are pulled fromthe flower and 
chopped with nuts and mixed with 
honey and oil and served either with or 
without salad greens. The petals have 
a little flavor which one soon learns to 
like, and they make an excellent tonic, 
being slightly bitter. This is a favorite 
salad of Wu Ting Fang.” 

In the list are also found three that 
are of special interest to beekeepers 
because of special interest to the bees, 
although one of them chiefly to bum- 
blebees. Note that regarding dande- 
lions we aretold: “One should gather 
the flowers early in the morning before 
the insects visit them.” Pretty cer- 
tainly that means before the bees have 
taken from the flowers their toll of 
nectar. 


“The blossoms of the red clover are 
used as salad. The tiny flowers are 
plucked from the blossom head and 
used by themselves with a salad dress- 
ing or with some of the clover leaves 
which have a sharp, peppery taste, and 
are strongly nitrogenous and therefore 
excellent for the health. 


“Alfalfa and dandelion flowers are 
in high favor as food. The alfalfa 
flowers are excellent for the health, as 
they are sorichin organic salts. The 
alfalfa plant strikes its roots very 
deeply into the subsoil and brings up 
into the flowers the richest supply of 
mineral elements, albumen, iron, so- 
dium, potassium, sulphur and calcium. 
It is said that the ladies of the Median 
court ate these flowers to preserve and 
increase their beauty. The flowers are 
also excellent for nervous troubles and 
debility. 

“Dandelion flowers have often been 
eaten as a salad with the leaves, but of 
late it has become a common thing. 
They are one of the greatest of spring 
tonics. The essence of the plant is 
concentrated in the flower. It makes 
one of the best of all flower salads, 
and one of the greatest things for the 
liver and kidneys, one of nature’s chief 
medicines. One should gather the 
flowers early in the morning before 
the insect visits them. The whole 
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flower may be used or one may pluck 
out the petals, but almost every atom 
of the dandelion plant is good to eat, 
root, foliage, flower, flower stem, petals, 
all. It is replete with curative and 
constructive properties, and one need 
not be finicky in discarding any part 


of it.” 
$< 2 


Tooth Paste 


Honey is the right thing to change 
tooth: powder into tooth-paste. If you 
have been in the habit of using the 
powder vou will be pleased to find that 
the paste knows enough to keep its 
place without unpleasantly scattering 
where you do not want it. The Chi- 
cago Herald gives the following: 

“Tooth-pastes are less wasteful than 
tooth-powders. You can compound 
your own if you desire after the fol- 
lowing formula: Eight ounces of pre- 
cipitated chalk, four ounces of pow- 
dered white castile soap, four ounces of 
powdered orris root, 40 drops of oil of 
sasssafras, 80 drops of oil of bay, and 
sufficient honey to form into a pa&te. 
Once a daythe teeth should be cleansed 
with dental floss. To permit particles 
of foreign matter to remain between 
the teeth is to invite decay. Twicea 
year a dentist should remove deposits 
of tartar that form about the roots and 


gums.” 
—_—+ 2 


Honey in Drinks 


When you sweeten a drink, the 
chances are ninety-nine in a hundred 
that you use sugar. No matter whether 
the drink be hot or cold, you ought to 
know that it is better to use honey. T. 
B. Terry, whose health talks in the 
Practical Farmer are read and prized 
by thousands, gives instructions in 
that paper for making a cereal drink to 
take the place of tea and coffee, and 
says: “Use cream and sugar to your 
taste. I use extracted honey instead of 
sugar, as it is more wholesome.” Not 
as a matter of taste, you will observe, 
but because more wholesome. 

You may or you may not like it as 
well as sugar. You may like honey of 
some particular flavor, even honey with 
quite a strong flavor, the less flavor 
the better. Even if you are so fixed 
in your tastes that you cannot be per- 
suaded to change from sugar to honey, 
be sure to let the children have their 
chance. Not only in their drink but in 
their food. “Milk and honey” is as 
fine a combination today as it was 3400 
years ago, when thechildren of Israel 
were eagerly looking forward to find- 
ing itin the promised land. Try the 
children on a bowl of bread and milk 
sweetened with well ripened honey. 


—_————__— « 


A Small Apiary in the City of Marengo 


The probability is that this time the 
brothers as well as the sisters will be 
willing to take a look at this depart- 
ment for the sake of seeing the inter- 
esting picture it contains. The little 
apiary shown is not run by a woman, it 
is true, but is interesting from the fact 
that it was taken in the very heart of 
the little city of Marengo, its owner 
the pastor of the Methodist church. 

The stone building shown was at one 
time a church—now a movie show. 
The children in the foreground were 































BEES ON A CITY LOT IN A TOWN OF TWO THOUSAND 


not placed there or coaxed there for 
effect. It is their really and truly play- 
ground, and their position in front of 
the bees, playing with a cracker-carton, 
is a fine testimonial to the good nature 


of th: bees. Strangely enough, there 
is no appearance of bees inthe picture, 
but they were busily flying all the 
same, and the youngsters paid no heed 
to them. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


The Season 


In many sections of the country, on 
account of the lateness of the season, 
the main honey-flow has just started 
well, especially is this true of the gall- 
berry region where the prospects are 
good for at least an average crop. Also 
out over the poplar belt, which covers 
the greatest area of our territory, the 
flow was about as good as usual. We 
learn that the flow is heavy in the 
great Blue Ridge belt. In the ex- 
treme southern portion of Dixie the 
flow from orange was light with but 
few exceptions. One beekeeper re- 
ports from this section that he estab- 
lished an out-yard by equally dividing 
up the 35 colonies of the home yard. 
They were short of stores at the time 
he placed them on the stand, but as the 
main honey plant was well in bloom 
he thought they would at least gather 
enough to build up on and live ina 
hand to mouth manner. 


On his next visit he was surprised 
to find all but three colonies dead from 
starvation. Just at this time the 
weather turned cold, cloudy, with high 
wind and rain. This lasted the greater 
part of April, and such conditions pre- 
vailed nearly all over Dixie. During 
this time the tupelo gum came into 
bloom, and the crop from this source 
was almost atotal failure. The writer 
has 1000 colonies in the great tupelo 





section, and the average from this 
bloom is about 10 pounds of extracted 
honey per colony, but, fortunately, I 
am not entirely dependent upon this 
even there, for besides tupelo I have 
gallberry, pepper bush and saw pal- 
metto, which will help us reach some- 
where near the average. But our trade 
demands this tupelo honey, which will 
be greatly missed. One beekeeper in 
the great tupelo belt reports he could 
only extract four 32-gallon barrels of 
tupelo honey from 180 colonies, mak- 
ing the average less than 10 pounds of 
extracted honey, which I believe is the 
lowest average for many seasons. 

We had ideal weather the latter part 
of March, during which the titi bloomed 
and gave a good flow, and our greatest 
honey market is now almost glutted 
with this beautiful nearly water clear 
honey, but as it is strictly fancy, and 
the first on the market, the beekeepers 
are reaping good returns from it. 


—_—_———_—_--2- 9 ———__—__ 


Over-Enthusiastic 


Friend Byer, on page 158 of the May 
edition, comes back at me for being 
too enthusiastic, not using good judg- 
ment in making sweeping claims, etc. 
I guess this is true; for my enthusiasm 
in beekeeping has never at any time 
decreased in the least, but it has always 
risen higher. I am over-enthusiastic, 


and that enthusiasm sometimes runs 



























































APIARY OF HARRY HEWITT AT LAKE 


APOPKA IN SEMI-TROPICAL FLORIDA 


Saw-palmettos furnish shade from the heat of the sun. 


away with my judgment, not as a bee- 
keeper but as a writer. I know no way 
to put on breaks and stop except to lay 
my pen down. As for sweeping claims 
Iam not guilty of any beyond facts as 
they have come up in my own business 
and under my own observation. 

For instance, after the supers had 
been prepared as well as all other nec- 
essary supplies and distributed around 
to 27 apiaries, consisting of 1205 colo- 
nies of Caucasian bees and their 
crosses, one of our leading apiarists 
took a cheap helper and performed all 
the necessary apiary work to harvest a 
great crop of comb honey, while an- 
other one of our apiarists, about equally 
as well qualified, in charge of five api- 
aries consisting of 250 colonies of Ital- 
ian bees, all run for extracted honey, 
had to call in helpto keep down 
swarming, etc. Therefore, we have 
great room to be very enthusiastic 
over the Caucasian bee, and herein lies 
the secret ot my success. But let it be 
understood that I am not taking a 
stand against the Italian bees, for they 
are no doubt good bees for some loca- 
tions and some beekeepers. 


————--2-—__§__. 


Moving Bees 


Moving bees to out-yards or from 
one place to another isa job that all 
beekeepers dread more or less, and is 
perhaps the most nerve-racking and 
dangerous task the beekeeper has to 
encounter, and every one who has 
done much of it has had some bad ex- 
perience. I have a horse who is almost 

tless as a result of an accident while 
inoving bees. This heavy draft horse 
vas stung so severely that it fell to the 

round, making the most lamentable 
ise | ever heard from an animal. The 
ipset wagon-load of bees was backed 
way from him as quickly as possible, 
nd as soon as we could get the smoker 
sady we wrapped the horse upina 


volume of smoke which drove the furi- 
ous bees from him. I placed the wagon 
cover over him and left him in charze 
of my helper while I ran toanear-by 
farm house and had a couple of cows 
milked. With this warm milk I bathed 
the horse for several hours and soon 
discovered that he was slowly recov- 
ing, and in seven or eight hours he 
was able to be led back home. 

As far as I know he has completely 
recovered from it with the exception 
that he lost his ears. The circulation 
of blood in the ears being completely 
stopped by the bee stings, they fell 
off a few days afterwards. 

In spite of great preparation and 
precaution, we have had a lot of sad 
experiences of this kind while estab- 
lishing our bee-business, but this was 
the nearest to fatal. Some accidents 
are almost unavoidable, but a note of 
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warning sounded will help the careless 
and unthoughtful to use care about 
this possibly dangerous operation. 

We have moved here and there 
across the country many carloads of 
bees, and more than once we have 
hauled several hundred colonies across 
the country by wagons into a remote 
section where it was alm >st uninhab- 
ited. Often the location would be cut 
off by a large stream, and we would set 
the hives out on its bank, open them 
up fora flight,and go some distance 
to purchase lumber to build a flat and 
then carry the bees across on it, and 
on until they were finally placed on the 
stands of the sought out and prepared 
apiary site. 

When I think back over so much of 
this experience in the past, it brings a 
chill of by-gone fear over me, for I 
cannot see how we _ performed this 
great task. It involved many sleepless 
nigh:s, much exposure and hardship. 
We are glad the most of this is over, 
as all we have to do now isto reach 
out and occupy the near-by territory. 

[Friend Wilder gives a remedy for 
bee stings which is new to me. This 
is the first time I have read of warm 
milk being applied in a bad case of 
stinging. One of the popular remedies 
is a blanket soaked in hot water. Many 
recommend ice or cold water baths, 
and this is probably the most popular 
remedy, where the irritation and the 
fever are great. 

I had the curiosity to look up reme- 
dies recommended at different times in 
the American Bee Journal. I found: 
salt, sal soda, honey, soft soap, Labra- 
dor tea, alcohol, whisky, ammonia, tur- 
pentine, myrrh, bromide of potassium, 
saltpetre solution, honeysuckle juice, 
aconite, laudanum, chloroform, raw 
onion, iodine, belladona, wet clay, to- 
bacco. I stopped at the year 1883, with 
32 years more to draw from. But this 
is enough. Probably each of our read- 
ers knows of ten or more still different 
remedies.—EDpITOoRr. | 


Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder. Colo. 


Beekeepers’ Field Meeting and Picnic at 
Cedaredge, Colo., June 10 


The Delta County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation held the first field day and 
picnic June 10, and it was a success in 
every way. The attendance was large 
and something like 150 attended. The 
picnic was a family affair, and the chil- 
dren playing on the spacious lawn were 
a pretty sight. 

Rev. G. R. McDowell spoke on the in- 
terest taken in bee-culture and the fact 
that beekeeping brought the beekeeper 
close to nature and her workings. Mr. 


V. A. Phillip spoke on farm beekeep- 
ing. The writer spoke on foulbrood 
control, and Mr. J. T. Hartford spoke 
on foulbrood legislation. Mr. Geo. M. 
Eckert demonstrated the water treat- 
ment fora foul colony. This method 
appealed to a number, and it certainly 
does get the bees off the combs in nice 
shape. 

The picnic dinner was a feast, and 
was greatly enjoyed. Eighteen gallons 
of ice cream were consumed during 
the day. Forty-five gallons of lemon- 
ade slacked the thirst of the crowd. A 
happy gathering dispersed about 6 p.m. 
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A number of new members in the asso- 
ciation were secured. 

Mr. Gale Patterson, Mr. J. G. Jewel, 
and Mr. Geo. M. Eckert, and a number 
of other beekeepers with their wives 
assured the success of the meeting to 
the extent that it was practically de- 
cided to make this gathering an annual 
event. 

————-2 a ———__ 


BeeKeepers’ Field Meeting and Picnic 
at Boulder, Colo., June 12 


The fourth annual field meeting and 
picnic, held under the auspices of the 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion, was held at Boulder June 12. Over 
100 beekeepers attended, and 17 auto- 
mobile loads of beekeepers and their 
families came from various places in 
northern Colorado. The program was 
carried out according to schedule, be- 
ginning in the morning with a demon- 
stration of the overhauling and clean- 
ing of a colony for the spring work, by 
Gilbert Walcher, of Boulder. A. J. 
McCarty, of Longmont, demonstrated 
the clipping of queen bees. 

The exhibit of the uses of honey in 
cooking shown and _ demonstrated 
by Mrs. Wesley Foster, aided by Mrs. 
W. P. Collins, Mrs. E. C. Bird, Mrs. W. 
B. Walcher, Mrs. Ward Foster, Mrs. 
Frank Rauchfuss and others was the 
feature of the meeting. This exhibit 
was the largest that I have ever seen at 
any beekeepers’ meeting. After nearly 
allthe samples of honey cooking had 
been eaten, the picnic dinner was 
spread and a pleasant hour was passed. 

In the afternoon N. L. Henthorne 
demonstrated the equalizing of colo- 
nies of bees. Mr. A. A. Lyons demon- 
strated the best colony conditions for 
the honey flow. Frank G. Rauchfuss 
demonstrated the use of the Rauchiuss 
queen-mating box, and W.C. Evans, 
bee inspector of Larimer county, dem- 
onstrated the treatment for foulbrood. 
The writer was called upon to explain 
the European foulbrood situation. 

After the program was completed an 
“auto” trip for all out-of-town visitors 
was conducted through the scenic 
drives about Boulder. 

Only one thing marred the day, and 
that was the wind which made the pro- 
gram rather difficultin carrying out. 
This was the best attended fieid meet- 
ing that has been held by the Colorado 
Honey Producers’ Association. 


=<? 





Cooperative Effort 


There are so many cooperative asso- 
ciations in operation in the United 
States that the cooperative idea cap- 
tures the imagination of many who 
do not well understand the difficulties. 
This is as true among beekeepers as 
elsewhere. Probably tour out of five 
will endorse a cooperative effort, but 
not over one out of five will go the 
limit of putting up money to starta 
cooperative enterprise. It must be un- 
derstood that all the benefit that can 
come from cooperation is secured by 
your efforts linked with those of your 
associates. If your association can do 
business on as low margin as the ex- 
isting agencies, you may succeed, 


otherwise it will not last. 
Probably the principal drawback to 
an association is that it has not the 





capital necessary to pay the members 
for the goods or produce when shipped ; 
the producer having to wait from two 
weeks to several months for his pay. 

The strength of an association is in 
a saving on the cost of supplies, the 
low commission charged for selling, 
and the practical certainty that the 
producer will get his money, even 
though he has to wait some time for it. 

There are now in operation several 
cooperative associations of beekeepers 
in the United States. The Colorado 
Honey Producers’ Association is the 
oldest and most firmly established, and 
sufficient has been written concerning 
it during the past few months, so I will 
say nothing of it here. 

The Idaho Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, modeled in the main after the 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion, is still young, but has hada much 
more rapid growth than the Colorado 
Association did in its early years. The 
Idaho Honey Producers’ Association, 
however, has some obstacles to over- 
come. It is hampered by lack of capi- 
tal, and probably will be until some of 
the proceeds from the sales of honey 
are paid to the members in the form of 
additional shares of stock. This will 
perhaps necessitate a different voting 
plan, as at present one member has 
equal voting power with every other 
member, regardless of. the amount of 
stock held. Voting according to the 
amount of honey sold, or according to 
the number of colonies of bees held by 
each member, would probably be 
equitable. 

The new Idaho and Eastern Oregon 
Association has not been in operation 
long enough to demonstrate what it 
can do, but it is not likely to make a 
failure,as practical beekeepers are in 
charge and will see the effort through 
to success. 

The Tri-State Honey Exchange of 
Minneapolis is another going concern 
that is doing business on a small capi- 
tal, and has already bought honey by 
the carload for the Minneapolis trade. 


At the National convention in Den- 
ver, the National Honey Producers’ 
Association was organized. It is made 
up of Western producers and of some 





Since sending the last “Notes” for 
the June American Bee Journal, the 
weather in our part of Ontario has been 
unseasonably cool most of the time 
and very dry. Bees have done little 
more than hold their own, and _ at this 
date (June 14) clover is opening fast, 
with prospects ofa short bloom unless 
we get rain soon. 

No doubt other sections have had 
more moisture than we have had here, 
as it is a rare thing that weather con- 
ditions are at all general, in so far as 
precipitation is concerned. On Mon- 
day, June 7, accompanied by Mrs. Byer 
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Conducted by J. L. Byrer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 





in the Middle West. A branch sto 
has been opened in Kansas City, a 
business has begun. Honey from ¢ 
ferent sections of the country is bei: 
blended and put up for thetrade. An 
established honey business was tak. ; 
over, and a good start has been mac. 
Mr. D.C. Polhemus, of Lamar, Colo., :s 
president, and Wesley Foster, of Bou!- 
der, Colo, is secretary. Mr. G. 
Stark, of Kansas City, is branch mana- 
ger. The directors are J. H. Stone- 
man, D.C. Polhemus, E. C. Bird, J.C 
Bull and Wesley Foster. 

Every cooperative association that 
has made a success has had the ser- 
vices of a number of unselfish work- 
ers who were determined to see the 
enterprise succeed. I do not think any 
organization in the future will be an 
exception to this rule of demanding a 
great deal of willing sacrifice from the 
officers and directors. 


teem 


Selling Honey 


Almost all of the extracted honey 
that has been selling in pound and 
glass jars and tin cans or pails retails 
for about 20 cents a pound. The re- 
tailer makes about 30 percent profit on 
this. However, the agitation going on 
in this country for more direct dealing 
between producer and consumer has 
changed conditions somewhat. The 
Farmers’ Union has distributed several 
cars of honey to its members in the 
West at a low price, something like 7 
cents a pound to the farmer, in 5 and 
10 pound pails. 

Near Kansas City some retailers are 
selling fine white extracted honey at 
45 cents for a 5-pound pail. As long 
as extracted honey of good color and 
body can be bought wholesale at 4 to 5 
cents a pound, we can hardly expect 
anything else. If the beekeepers will 
not get together and advertise, they 
will pay for the game in lower prices 
for honey. 

As an example of the variation in the 
price of huney, a lot of fine honey was 
offered upon a central western market 
at 5% cents, and a young man at the 
same time was selling 2%4-pound cans 
at retail for 50 cents each. 
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and one of my brothers, I took a trip 
to the north yard, making the 90 miles 
in a half day’s run. We found the coun- 
try even drier than in York county, but 
on the evening of our arrival we had a 
soaking three-hours’ rain. Then again 
on Wednesday following we had an- 
other hour’s rain. 

Leaving for home on Thursday 
morning we expressed the hope that 
the rain had also visited our own sec- 
tion Zof country, °but we were disap- 
pointed when, within 20 miles of the 
end of the journey, we found dry roads, 
and on arriving home were told th: r 
there had only been a light shower in 
our absence. A shower may be the 
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nsking of a honey crop in one place, 
wile its absence may mean a failure 
ji: another. Having bees at widely sep- 
ar ited localities has lots of disadvan- 
ta es, but there are also some advan- 
aces, one of them beiog that, asa rule, 
to‘al failure of the honey crop is not 
ap: to occur the same year in two or 
more localities. 
—__ ———~ « @—_ —_ 


Late Flow Helps Weak Colonies 


Generally speaking, the farther north 
one goes to keep bees the later the sea- 
son for bloom and the later the bees 
will build up ready for supers. But 
there are exceptions to this. While 
our bees in York county went into 
winter quarters with old bees, owing to 
the almost total failure of the honey 
crop last year, at the north yard a mod- 
erate flow in August and September 
seemed to put all colonies in prime 
condition; at least the way they win- 
tered seemed to point to that conclu- 
sion. Anyway, they have built up far 
ahead of our home bees, and while the 
latter are mostly just ready to enter 
the supers now as clover is opening, 
those atthe north yard are nearly all 
fully occupying a full depth super, and 
many have the second one full of bees. 

With a short, quick, early flow, bees 
just about ready to enter supers at 
opening of flow will store little surplus, 
while if flow is held back by a long 
spell of bad weather the weaker colo- 
nies will catch up to those much 
stronger earlier in the season. Need- 
less to say I will always give the pref- 
erence to the early strong colonies, but 
this year will test the matter out in our 
case to a surety, as there is fully 10 days 
difference in the bees in the two locali- 
ties with little difference if any in the 
period of clover bloom. 
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A New Bee Escape 


On page 198 of the June American 
Bee Journal, I read with interest what 
friend Crane has to say regarding the 
new pattern of a bee-escape illustrated 
on that page. It has several features 
that will appeal to all who use escapes, 
but has the the old drawback common 
to all escapes with solid board between 
brood-nest and supers to be cleared. 

An Ontario beekeeper whose name 
has slipped my memory, has brought 
out an escape in which most of the 
space is made of wire-cloth instead of 
a board, and with this arrangement 
the bees are cleared from supers and 
still the honey is not chilled as is the 
case with other escapes. So good an 
authority as friend Holtermann has 
ecommended them, and I was just 

inking of having a lot of ours at the 
orth yard changed to this style, when 
friend told me that they are not mak- 
og good, the bees refusing to leave the 
ipers in many cases. If this meets 
the eye of any person who has used 
‘vis escape, I would deem it a favor to 
ar from them either personally or 

rough the American Bee Journal. 
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Late Frost 


A late frost on the night of May 26 
id considerable damage to tender 
egetables and small fruits in some 


sections of Ontario. In our own 
locality no damage was done froma 
beekeeping standpoint, but at the 
northern location the basswood buds 
were frozen. While we depend little 
upon that source of nectar, yet this 
year was the season for heavy bloom, 
so naturally we felt 4 bitsorry, as pros- 
pects looked good for a chance crop 
from the basswood. 
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Two Queens in One Hive 


Early in May, while clipping queens 
at the home yard, we found a colony 
none too strong, with evidence of a 
failing queen. It was marked accord- 
ingly, and on getting a few queens 
from the South a week later, this hive 
was opened with intentions of remov- 
ing the old queen and giving them one 
just received. Lifting up a comb the 
old queen (a bright Italian) was seen 
at once, and within an inch of her was 
a very yellow young queen that we had 
not noticed at clipping time. This 
young queen, while under size, did not 
act like a virgin, and for the sake of 
curiosity I closed the hive and let them 
go. A week later the hive was opened 
and the two queens were right near 
one another on the same comb as at 
the former visit. 

At different times we have looked 
since and always find them there. It 
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is now about five weeks since they 
were first noticed, and Iam rather puz- 
zled at what they intend to do. The 
old queen is still laying, as I caught 
her in the act; but while I think this 
small young queen is mated and laying 
too, yetI am not real certain in the 
matter. I first thought she was a vir- 
gin hatched too early in the spring for 
a successful flight, but just now it is all 
an uncertainty to me. 

I have at different times seen two 
queens in a hive together under super- 
sedure plans, but this is the first time I 
have noticed such an extended period 
of companionship of mother and 
daughter in one hive. 





Is It Worth the Price ? 


Allen Latham has clearly proved 
that sections can be sent by post—if 
he couldn’t do it,no use of any one 
trying it. Page 188. But after all is it 
worth the price? Seems to me that 
such a bulky package as is positively 
necessary to insure safe delivery, means 
so much postage that the scheme will 
never be a commercial success. 

Sumac honey! really the words make 
my mouth water, as it revives sweet 
memories of a section given to me at 
Albany, N. Y., by friend Latham. I 
brought it home—the rest of the family 
didn’t like the flavor—all the better for 
me, for I did like it. 


Conducted by J. E. PLEASANTs. Orange, Calif. 


Crop Conditions 


Extracting in the mountain and foot- 
hill apiaries is now in full swing, be- 
ginning over a month late owing to 
the cold, damp weather. It is too 
early yet to give anything like an ac- 
curate report as to crop or price. The 
sage moth has done some damage to 
black sage. 

Our bloom for honey yield is all 
coming in at about the same time, 
which makes it uncertain to figure 
how long the flow will last. The honey 
taken so far is light in color and of 
good quality. 
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Ripening Honey 


So many questions have come in 
lately as to ripening of honey, whether 
in cell or tank, that it seems fit to say 
a few more words on this subject, 
which always comes up during the ex- 
tracting season. Especially should 
beginners be given the right idea about 
well-ripened honey. There is only one 
point in favor of extracting honey be- 
fore it is sealed, and that is the saving 
of time. This is many times offset by 
the superior quality of honey left in the 
hive until sealed. It is a great satis- 
faction to feel that your honey placed 
on the market is a finished product 
about which there can be no complaint 


either as to its flavor or keeping quali- 
ties. Sometimes even the best venti- 
lated tank undera California sun will 
fall far short of the ripening process 
conducted in nature’s own laboratory 
—a bee-hive. 

I knew of an instance some years 
ago of a neighbor beekeeper who was 
a careful man, too, who had some of 
his last drawings from his tank to sour, 
while the first drawings from the same 
tank were good. This was accounted for 
by the fact that the heavy honey set- 
tled to the bottom while the honey still 
containing some water rose to the top. 
I believe our young friend George 
Brown, of Tustin, sounded the kc ynote 
when he said in a late number of the 
American Bee Journal, “Don’t sell 
nectar, sell honey.” 


- 2 


Harmonies in Insect and Plant Life 


While primarily we work our api- 
aries for profit, and the commercial 
side of beekeeping is the one foremost 
in our minds, is it not well to turn 
aside occasionally from this view point 
and consider the ezsthetic side of our 
calling? Itisa rest in the busy sea- 
son to refresh our minds with the 
curious and beautiful nature, without 
any thought of gain. One of the most 
wonderful of these manifestations of 
nature’s harmonies is the adaptation 
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of insect and plant life to each other. 
The color and odor of flowers is de- 
signed to attract insects in order to 
compel cross-pollenation. 


Thus, Divine economy has neglected 
nothing for the benefit of all creatures 
from the lowest to the highest. The 
beautiful markings of the blossom with 
dots, lines, and other curious markings 
of a contrasting color leading to the 
nectaries of honey-yielding plants is a 
study in itself. Many of these special 
adaptations are as curious as they are 
beautiful. One notices this in the long 
curved lower lip of the white sage 
blossom, which turns up over the short 
upper lip closing the entrance com- 
pletely to the tube of the flower which 
contains the nectar. This bars the door 
to the unwelcome guest. When the 
bee seeks entrance she alights upon 
this lower lip of the flower, and her 
weight bears it down, thus opening the 
flower and holding it open while she 


sips the nectar. 

The sages and kindred plants have 
thus in the order of evolution devel- 
oped certain types of blossom which 
fit them for accommodating the insect 
suited to their benefit. These groups 
which have such highly specialized 
flowers are termed the high-class fami- 
lies of plants by botanists. The me- 
chanical device of opening the petals 
of the flower where nectar exists, as in 
alfalfa and many of the clovers, is an- 
other wonderful thing. By tearing 
open the flower one can see just how 
the “trick” is done,and observe the 
little projections that fit into pockets. 
When the bee inserts her tongue, she 
springs the trap, which causes the 
stamens to vield their pollen, which is 
carried by her to other blossoms. This 
also admits her to the feast of nectar. 
These are only a few of the brief and 
interesting sources of pleasure open to 
the beekeeper besides material gains. 
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By C. P. DADANT. 


We are nearing the end of our trip. 
We have already mentioned, in’ our 
number of November, the Couterel api- 
ary, at the Pusocq, in Gascony. This 
is one of the most progressive in 
France, while just by it are numbers of 
apiaries, in the heather country, man- 
aged by the brimstone method. The 
old style hives, of which we show two 
located in a dark nook, at the foot of a 
bluff, are just wicker baskets, sugar- 
loaf in shape, coated with cow dung 
and clay mixed and sheltered addi- 


tionally with a bundle of rye straw. 
In another picture we show an ex- 
perimental apiary, the hives of which 





TWO WICKER BASKET HIVES (BOURNACS) IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 
Messrs, Laussucq and Couterel, owners of several apiaries. 


are composed of three Dadant supers. 
These are 12-frame hives, an experi- 
ment of Mr. Couterel. The most in- 
teresting feature of this apiary consists 
in the hive roofs and bottoms made of 
concrete. The roofs are of asbestos 
and cement, only about %-inch in 
thickness, very strong and apparently 
unbreakable, owing to the elasticity of 
the asbestos. The hive stands or bot- 
toms are of ordinary concrete about 4 
inches thick. 

In our number for November, 1913, 
we have described how, in the heather 
country, the oid colonies in wicker 
hives are brimstoned and the contents 












sold to a factory. We will now 
scribe the factory. 

On the morning of Sept. 27, 1913, , 
started with our host, from the villa; 
of Barbaste, in an autobus,a “jitne 
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for Casteljaloux, some 25 miles distant. 
The road leads through the heather 
country, the “ Landes,” described by us 
before. Passing through several vil- 
lages and a forest, over a fine road, we 
reached the little city above named, 
the former home of the lords of Albret. 
The factory, of whose main building 
we give a picture, handles the principal 
products of the region, the resin of the 
pines, from which they distil turpen- 
tine, and the honey of the heather 
lands. In addition they make soap and 
candles. The Usine de Lirac, as t's 
factory is called, employs some 150 
persons and covers several acres of 
ground. We were very heartily wel- 
comed by the manager, whose wife is a 
practical beekeeper and has movable- 
frame hives. As he was exceedingly 




































BORDEAUX BANQUET 


BOUQUET TENDERED MRs. DADANT AT THE 
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THE HONEY-HOUSE AT THE HEATHER APIARY OF COUTEREL & LAUSSUCQ 
Notice the wire fence with a concrete corner post 


busy himself, the lady volunteered to 
show us through the factory. 


We will not spend any time describ- 
ing the buildings in which tallow, 
stearine, ceresine and paraffine are 
purified or made into soap and candles. 
Of course beeswax is also used in mak- 
ing the candles, but we were informed 
thatthere are no longer any pure-wax 
candles made. When I was a child, 
the Catholic churc:es would not use 
any candles but those made of the 
pure wax from the honey-bee, for 
church consumption. 


Modern discoveries have brought a 
change in the regulations, and it ap- 
pears that only about 40 percent of the 
sweet-smelling product is required at 
present in the finest candles. I am not 
divulging a trade secret, but stating 
a commercial fact. But is not elec- 
tricity still better for church lights? 
That fr ghttul power of lightning which 
was at one time considered as the 
manifestation of the anger of God, 
and which was on the contrary one cof 
the finest gifts from the Deity to man, 
is surely the proper light for solemn 
ceremonies. 

The honey and wax department of 
this institution is unlike anything we 
had ever seen. They had no stock on 
hand at the time,for the honey and 
wax rendering is all done in November 
and December. It is at that time that 
the bee owners of the Landes brim- 
stone the colonies which they do not 
wish to keep. After the bees have 
been killed, the willow skeps contain- 
ing the combs heavy with honey are 
brought to the factory and lumped at a 
price which nets the producer an aver- 
ze of $200 per colony. The contents 

re cut out, dumped into a large press 

dthe honey drained out. The wax 
is then melted in a vat and run into 
ikes. So their honey building con- 
tains very little machinery outside of 

‘veral large steam vats and presses. 
luring the previous year they lad 
nandled some 600,000 pounds of honey 


and about 55,000 pounds of beeswax. 
This honey is very strong in flavor 


naturally, since it is almost exclusively 
from heather and more or less pollen 
is mixed with it during the process of 
pressing. It sells mainly to German 
exporting houses. I am told that much 
of itis used by those houses for “ miel 
de fantaisie” (manufactured honey), in 
which strong-flavored honey is needed 
to flavor the cheap glucose of com- 
merce. There is a movement on foot 
in France to forbid the use of the 
word “honey” for anything but pure 
honey, and that is emphatically right. 


In the production of wax from this 
rendering of skeps, I learned that the 
yield of rich hives, heavy with honey, 
is about 5 percent of the total weight, 
in beeswax. with about 15 percent of 
waste, the rest being honey. Spring 
purchases of combs from dead colo- 
nies yield from 35 to 50 percent of wax. 
This is probably mainly new comb and 
entirely dry, for the combs of very old 
colonies yield a less amount than that. 

They also bleach wax, by sun expo- 
sure. Beeswax from heather combs 
bleaches readily, while there is much 
other wax which persistently retains 
the yellow, red or brown shade. Such 
is the wax from the Mississippi valley 
which is very difficult to bleach. 

These people were charmingly en- 
tertaining. They had expected our 
visit and had a royal lunch ready. Here 
for the first time we ate of a renowned 
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HEATHER APIARY OF COUTEREL & LAUSSUCQ 
Thin asbestos-concrete roofs and concrete stands for the hives 
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of old Europe, ortolans, very 
small birds, as plump and round as 
quails. Then we were shown about 


the little city, which is replete with 
relics of olden days. It suffered a great 
deal from religious wars during the 
early days of the Reformation, but its 
fortifications were finally razed by or- 
der of Louis XIII, in the 17th Century. 

We went back to the Pusocq late in 
the evening. The next day, which was 
Sunday, the president of the Gironde 
Association of beekeepers, Mr. Lataste 
of Bordeaux, and two other local api- 
arists were invited to spend the day 
with us. After discussing bees and 
doing honor toa fine lunch,in which 
two special honey dishes were served 
which had been prepared by our host 
himself, we took a stroll in the woods 
and visited the hunters’ blind, the ring- 
dove traps. The European wild pigeon 
or ring-dove (Columba palumbus) is 
still plentiful in many parts, having 
been protected in its breeding haunts. 
Every fall they pass in large numbers 
and are baited and trappei among the 
pines of the Landes. Had our people 
been less predacious, the clouds of 
wild pigeons which used to migrate 
through the United States twice a year 
might still be in part existing. But 
there are none left. 

The following day we went to Bor- 
deaux, accompanied by Mr. Lataste. 
This was to be the last of our meetings 
with beemen. Theinvitation had been 
extended to us a month previously. 
Bordeaux is an old battle-field of pro- 
gressive beekeeping. The “ Rucher Du 
Sud-Ouest,” published years ago, under 
the management of the departed Mr. 
Drory, hd often engaged in argument 
with L’Apiculteur, of Paris, in the sev- 
enties, in favor of the new systems. 
My father had taken sides with the 
former. Although many of the old 
champions have disappeared from the 
field, after helping win an inevitable 
victory, there are still men living who 
remember the contest. So we hada 
most hearty welcome among these vet- 
erans. A banquet had been provided, 
in a private club house, in a small park 
of the suburbs. A monster bouquet of 








THE BROUSSEAU 


roses, carnations, tuberoses, gladioli 
and asters was presented to Mrs. Da- 
dant, with a neat speech by the presi- 
dent, which brought moisture to her 
eyes, so unexpected was the compli- 
ment. 

Bordeaux has a quarter of a million 
inhabitants, and contains many things 
of interest. We had only a glimpse of 
them. We visited several apiarists, 
among them an elderly lady, the daugh- 
ter of one of my father’s old friends. 
She still continues beekeeping, and we 
exchanged reminiscences. 


Atthe apiary of Mr. Brousseau, I 
was shown a movable-frame hive with 
frames rounded at the bottom in imi- 
tation of the shape of a bee cluster. 
The nearest practical hive that I have 
seen to this ideal is the patent hive of 
Dr. Tonelli, an Italian, the man who 
invented the original steam-heated un- 
capping knife. Mr. Brousseau culti- 
vates hundreds of exotic honey plants 
in his garden. It is a botanical api- 
arist garden of great interest. 


In the afternoon of the second day, 
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APIARY NEAR BORDEAUX 


in company witha most entertaining 
and intelligent young priest, we went 
out of the city to visit the most cele- 
brated vineyard of Bordeaux, the 
Haut-Brion. They were harvesting the 
grapes. The quantity did not compare 
with similar crops which we had seen 
in California, but whereas the Califor- 
nia grapes sell for wineat $10 to $14 
per ton, the wine of this vineyard was 
engaged for ten years abead at a price 
which would represent about $1400 per 
ton for the grapes. Although we tasted 
the wine, I acknowledge that its high 
value was unappreciated by me. I be- 
long to the uninitiated in this line. In 
Bordeaux such a lack of taste amounts 
almost to a sacrilege. 


The last apiary we visited was that of 
the president, Mr. Lataste. He has a 
large industrial establishment in the 
suburbs and keeps his 40 or 50 colonies 
in the backyard. He is proving by 
facts that one can produce large crops 
of honey in the outskirts of a large 
city, even in as thoroughly cultivated a 
country as France. He uses ruberoid 
for honey-boards and also for hive 
roofs. But the best roof I have seen is 
the asbestos-cement roof of Couterel, 
mentioned above. 


On the morning of Oct. 1, we took 
the “Limited” for Paris and sped to- 
wards that city at 55 miles an hour. 
At Poitiers, or about half way, we had 
aten minute stop. We had wired the 
hour, at his request, to our friend Mr. 
Prieur, editor of the “ Revue Eclec- 
tique,” whose portrait has been pub- 
lished in our May, 1913, number. We 
recognized him at once in the crowd 
at the station. His pockets were bulg- 
ing with sundry articles, local views 
and samples of different sorts of 
honey candies, which he compelled us 
to accept. The candy was excellent, 
and I managed to preserve a quart box 
of it for the meeting of our National 
Association at St. Louis the February 
following. I believe it was appreciated. 
I have secured the recipe and will give 
it at some future time. Theten min- 
utes were soon spent, and we sped 
away once more, after a hearty hand- 


shake. We landed in Paris shortly 
after dark. 
Another letter will conclude orr 
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oyage, to the relief of our patient sub- 
-tibers, some of whom were kind 


enough to praise this lengthy narra- 
tion. 
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Efficient Production of Ex- 
tracted Honey 


HE following method of production 
T of extracted honey has been found 
by us the most practical for Cali- 
fornia. This plan may not work suc- 
cessfully in colder countries, but it is 
the best for our California climate. 

When the rainy season commences, 
put a full depth super over the brood- 
chamber, provided with full drawn 
combs. This will be filled with brood 
and honey as the case may be, as the 
queen has access to both parts. 

About three weeks before the heavy 
honey flow begins, when the hives are 
boiling over with bees, raise the upper 
story and put a queen-excluder be- 
tween the two bodies. Then take each 
frame of this upper story and shake in 
front of the hive or in some way make 
sure that you have the queen in the 
lower story below the excluder. When 
the heavy flow comes on, the brood will 
all be hatched out of this upper story, 
and it will be filled with honey about 
once in every ten days, as long as they 
don’t swarm and the honey flow contin- 
ues. Perhaps it will not be all capped 
over in this short time, for they will do 
as nature has taught them and the cap- 
ping depends upon the weather condi- 
tions and the rapidity of evaporation. 
If the capping is slow and honey ap- 
pears to come in fast, give them an 
additional story. , 

When putting on the excluder it is a 
good plan to examine the lower story 
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for drone-comb and put it in the upper 
story as much as possible. Notwith- 
standing this, some drone-comb will be 
builtin the corners or other vacant 
places in the brood-chamber. When 
the drone-comb is removed it may be 
replaced, if necessary with sheets of 
comb foundation. This lies entirely 
with the judgment of the apiarist. 


By following this method you get a 
very strong colony of bees 2t the right 
time, which is the solution of getting 
a good crop of honey. But keep the 
queen below at all hazards; there will 
be room enough below from the brood- 
nest to supply young bees, and the bees 
will not crowd it with honey if there is 
sufficient room above. 


If there are drones in the super they 
may be allowed to escape by raising 
the cover slightly, or they would die 
and fall on the queen-excluder. These 
drones may be needed where young 
queens are mating more or less every 
day. 

This plan of manipulation takes a 
great deal of timeif yards are large 
and extensive, but if the beekeeper ex- 
pects a crop, it is work, work all the 
time. He gets out of it in proportion 
to what he puts in, just the same as 
any farmer gets from the soil in pro- 
portion to his work. 

Here, in California, there is very 
little time but the bees can fly and our 
crop extends over many months, 
though some are more productive than 
others. 

Queen-excluders should be used in 
the production of extracted honey, as 
this is the only way in which the queen 


may be kept away from the supers. 
Where brood of any age is allowed in 
the extracting super, good, clean, edi- 
ble honey cannot be expected. But the 
excluders should not be kept on dur- 
ing the winter months, so the queen 
may have full access to the entire hive 
until the proper time comes, the fol- 
lowing spring, about 21 days before 
the opening of the honeycrop. Then 
as fast as the young bees emerge, the 
cells will be filled with honey. 

Your bees should be ‘of good stock, 
or you must make them so. Requeen 
every two years, a proportion each 
year, say ina yard of 200 colonies, re- 
queen 100 each year. Rear your own 
queens or purchase them. At all events 
keep good, vigorous stock. We prefer 
the 3-banded leather-colored Italians. 
They are more or less immune to dis- 
ease. 
_ I have written these few lines, assum- 
ing beekeeping on a commercial basis. 
It will apply to large or small beekeep- 
ers, evento those who have only from 
25 to 50 colonies. 

Glendale, Calif. 


[The above method is certainly very 
rational, and with modifications accord- 
ing to climate, may be applied to our 
eastern and central States.—Epiror. | 
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Smoke Introduction Not New 


BY MAJOR SHALLARD. 


N your editorial for December, 1914, 
| you say you will postpone further 
discussion on smoke introduction 
until a season’s work has given further 
chances for experiment. The system 
has passed the experimental stage, as I 
have been using it for the last 30 years. 
As far as I know I was the originator 
of it, but perhaps some other fellow 
will bob up and claim priority. 

It is a sure system based on a sound 
theory, and I have no hesitation in re- 
moving an old queen and dropping in 
another at the same time no matter 
how valuable the latter may be. If 
you take an unbroken colt from the 
bush, one that has never been handled, 
and which would under ordinary cir- 
cumstances kick the stuffing out of 
anything, you can quiet it by tying 
its head to its tail and running it 
around a few times. The colt gets 
giddy, “don’t know where it is,” and you 
can put it into a light buggy and drive 
away quite safely. So it is with the 
bees; they have a queen and you re- 
move her and drop another into her 
place. They immediately ball the new 
one. You close the hive and drive the 
smoke in at the entrance, and in a few 
seconds they are too busy rubbing the 
smoke out of their eyes to bother 
about anything else. 

You get them into a state of not 
knowing where they are, and when 
conditions become normal again they 
are so overjoyed to find they have a 
queen that there is no desire to ball 
her. Besides, the whole caboose, bees, 
queen and hive smell alike. 

The system will not work with leaky 
hives, as I had a lot of trouble two 
years ago introducing into such hives. 
The bees would boil out, and in one 
case the queen boiled out, too; half the 
bees from the hive, and the queen 
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swarmed on to a tree. You can do 
practically anything with bees if you 
throw them off their base. 

S. Woodburn, N. S. Wales, Australia. 
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A Few More Words About 
Half Swarms 
Br Gy. €i 
I the March number of the Ameri- 


GREINER. 


can Bee Journal, page 101, Mr. W. 

C. Cunningham says: “ But I hope 
he willtell through the Journal about 
half swarms, page 21. 

If Mr. Cunningham will read over 
again that paragraph in which half 
swarm is mentioned also the _ instal- 
ment of “ Doubling the Y eld of Surplus 
Honey,” in the June (1914) number of 
the American Bee Journal, page 206, I 
think he will understand without any 
more explanation the theory of my 
half-swarm management. However, a 
few more thoughts, perhaps some repe- 
tition of what I have already said on 
the subject may make it a little plainer. 

The term ‘‘ half swarm” is my own 
invention. According to the rules of 
mathematics, any number (or object) 
divided by two is termed “one-half.” 
Thus, when I divide a swarm, making 
two out of one,each half must be a 
half swarm, which it really is at the 
time the division is made. Adding a 
laying queen, a_ hive full of brood- 
combs, and applving proper manage- 
ment, which builds these two halves 
up to strong colonies for the white 
clover flow, does not change their 
origin of a few weeks ago, so that the 
term half swarm, even if applied any 
time later, is not entirely illogical. 

The main object of this part of my 
method is, as I have plainly stated be- 
fore, to control swarming and increase 
the yield of surplus honey. Ido not 
dispute that “rousing big” colonies 
will frequently give enormous yields 
(this I know from my own former ex- 
periences), but, under like conditions, 
my two halves will give more than any 
one of the undivided ones. If I kept 
the two halves together as one big 
swarm. nine times out of ten, I would 
have to spend my time hiving bees or- 
waste pr:cious time to prevent it, in 


stead of managing section supers and 
extracting honey. This is one feature 
of my methods that enables me to 
double the yield of surplus and not be 
annoyed by the swarming capers of 
our pets. They are not very strong 
during the honey-flow, but that is my 
aim ; they are just in the right condition 
to expend all their energy and ambi- 
tion in honey gathering, and let those 
“rousing big ones” manage the swarm- 
ing. 

After saying so much in favor of my 
half-swarm system as a means of in- 
creasing our surplus honey, I deem it 
advisable to caution our young bee- 
keeping friends against possible disap- 
pointments by also giving my views on 
the old orthodox strong-swarm theory, 
which we have petted these many years. 

Although my new method seems to 
work along different lines, I still be- 
lieve that one strong colony will give 
better results, will produce more sur- 
plus honey than two weak ones, and I 
make it still stronger, one strong col- 
ony is worth adozen of the other kind 
during a honey-flow. Our success or 
failure depends all upon the way we 
understand the terms weak and strong. 
Both are relative expressions, and must 
be taken as they are meant. 

If we should divide the strongest col- 
ony that ever existed in a common 
beehive at the beginning or during a 
honey-flow, expecting to double the 
yield of surplus honey, our expecta- 
tions would undoubtedly be crowned 
with complete failure. At best we 
would have two weak colonies instead 
of one strong one. But I do not pro- 
pose or advocate any such manage- 
ment. My divisions are made about 
May 10 to 12, and the white clover fiow 
begins in this locality about June 15 to 
20. This gives me from five to six 
weeks to build up the two halves to 
fairly good swarms, and why should 
they not be able to produce more sur- 
plus than the original one swarm, if 
left undivided? They have the same 
laying queen, the same number of bees, 
all the brood they had before the divi- 
sion was made, and with the addition 
of increased facilities, such as queen, 
hive, combs, etc., it would be strange if 
under the judicious management of 
the beekeeper results were not in- 
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creased also. 

However plain and simple as my 
method is from beginning to end, it 
may require some experience for t!, 
beginner to succeed in all its different 
lines. 

La Salle, N. Y. 
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More About Swarm Prevention 


BY C. F. GREENING. 


N page 171 of the American Bee 
0 Journal for May, “ Pennsylvania ” 
wishes to know how the “ Green- 
ing” method will work with comb honey. 
I will say about the same as in raising 
extracted honey. Simply use sect ons 
open top as well as open bottom, giving 
the bees a chance to pass to the top of 
the last super, which must! e of frames, 
not sections, and it must have the 
brood the same as in the extracted 
method. 

Being an extracted honey fiend, | 
have not demonstrated the comb rais- 
ing extensively, but have had no trou- 
ble thus far, and no swarms. I do 
away with the super of frames directly 
above the hive, and have had the queen 
lay in the sections, say three or four of 
them, which cuts no figure, as I extract 
the honey from them after the queen 
has retired to the hive after the main 
honey-flow is over. 

The above method I do not guaran- 
tee, as I have not practiced it thor- 
oughly yet. In using open top sec- 
tions, the way to the top is not as di- 
rect as with frames, hence the bees 
would not always work as thoroughly 
to the top as with frames, and the col- 
ony might be more apt to get the 
swarming fever. I shall test it thor- 
oughly this season and report. 

In Dr. Miller’s answer to “ Pennsyl- 
vania’s” questions, he rather doubts 
my plan, giving as a reason “too much 
room before honey-flow.” I will try 
and explain that point. I aim to have 
my colonies strong wh-n I put them in 
winter quarters, with plenty of stores 
and plenty of ventzlation, but not dra/t, 
leaving the whole entrance open ex- 
cept wire cloth to keep the bees in. On 
top of the hive I place four to six 
thicknesses of burlap, which takes up 
the moisture, and use no covers. With 
my bees as near 40 degrees as possible, 
the hive and super are not too much 
room, provided we use a canvas or 
cotton cover in addition to the hive 
cover when we take them out of win- 
ter quarters, and I keep the canvas on 
until the honey-flow. I have them on 
at this date, May 8, and shall keep them 
on until white clover blooms. 

On April 5, when I took my bees out 
of their maple leaf winter quarters, I 
found several colonies with three to 
five frames of brood in all stages and 
scarcely any dead bees. At this date 
my bees are ready for the honey-flow. 
When that begins, I at once lift the 
first super and place at least one, or 
perhaps two under it. and let them go 
to work. No watching for swarms, but 
just see that there are bees hatching at 
the top, and plenty of room between 
that and the hive— that’s all. 

If the queen lays inthe first super 
all right; by the time I extract there is 
little brood there,as I have robbed it 
for brood to place at the top several 
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times during the flow. ; ; 

A little judicious feeding is done 
early in spring, using old tough combs 
and pouring thin honey in a small 
stream on the cells; the honey will all 
run in, and if placed in the super in 
the evening, it is cared for before 
morning,and no robbing occurs. This, 
with keeping them well quilted until 
hot weather, stimulates brood-rearing. 

Another point not practiced by many 
beekeepers is this: Plenty of water 
right at home for your bees. A wash- 
tub nearly filled with water, and an 
inch of cork chips on top, that you can 
get from your fruit men, chips that 
come from Italy in kegs of grapes. 
Your bees do not have to go half a 
mile for a cold drink, but have it right 
inthe yard; no chilled bees lost in 
their long flight, and not a drowned 
bee. The tub will be brown with bees 
on a hot day, and they learn the place, 
just the same as stock go to the water 
tank to drink. I know we save thou- 
sands of bees by my method. Try it 
and see. 

By keeping our “think tank” busy, 
and when puzzled trying to study out a 
remedy, we often run against some 
good things. Thus I have found it in 
the 40 years of my beekeeping. 

Grand Meadow, Minn. 

[Mr. Greening says: “You rather 
doubt my plan, giving as a reason ‘too 
much room before honey-flow.’” Beg 
pardon, you are putting things together 
that I didn’t put together, and that don’t 
belong together. I said, “It seems 
there might be a little too much of a 
good thing by giving so much room 
over the brood-nest for the bees to 
keep warm before tbe honey-flow. 

That had no bearing on the case as 
to any difference between sections and 
extracted honey, and certainly it was 
no objection to the plan in general as 
a prevention of swarming, for the 
more room the less inclination to 
swarming. The only point in the case 
was that with so much space overhead 
to keep warm the bees would not build 
up quite so rapidly. 

The only thing upon which “doubt” 
can be based, Mr. Greening must have 
found in these words, “ All I say is that 
I should not have faith enough in the 
plan to give it a trial for comb honey.” 
I said Mr. Greening did not say how 
he adapts his plan to comb honey, and 
as I now understand him he does it by 
using open-top sections. That doesn’t 
give me any more faithin it. A num- 
ber of times I have tried brood over 
sections, and every time the capping 
of the sections has been darkened by 
what I suppose to be bits of dark wax 
carried down from the brood-combs. 
Mr. Greening says he has not practiced 
it thoroughly yet, so he may not have 
noticed this darkening. If he can pro- 
duce faultless sections in that way, his 
bees must do differently from mine. 

Cork-chips for the bees watering 


place are excellent. The plan was 
givenin the American Bee Journal a 
few years ago, and will be found also 
in “Fifty Years Among the Bees.” I 
know of nothing better; but for those 
who cannot readily obtain cork-chips 
Arthur C. Miller's plan of using pieces 
of old comb may serve equally well.— 
c.c. M] 
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No. 7.—The Honey-Producing 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT. 
Photograths by the author.) 


HIS number continues the consid- 
T eration of the early sources of 
nectar and pollen, which occupied 
our space in the June issue. A location 
near a considerable area of forest land, 
especially if the variety of trees be 
large, will insure plenty of pollen for 
early brood rearing, as a great many 
different forest trees contribute to this 
end. 
BLACK WALNUT. 


The black walnut (/uglans nigra) is 
a well known forest tree in the eastern 
United States. Its usual range is from 
Ontario and New England west to 
Nebraska, and south to Florida and 
Texas. The wood is very valuable for 
the manufacture of gunstocks, furni- 
ture, etc., and is becoming somewhat 
scarce. Thetree leaves out somewhat 
later than most forest trees, not devel- 
oping its full foliage until May or June. 
Fig. 31 shows the pollen-bearing blos- 





soms. These blossoms are long cat- 
kins borne on the wood of the preced- 
ing year. The blossoms appear before 
the leaves. Quantities of pollen are 
produced, and, at times, the bees seek 
the trees in such numbers as to make 
a continuous roar. The walnut blooms 
after the maples and willows, and is 
not as valuable as ealier blooming 
trees, because it comes at about the 
same time that the dandelions are in 
bloom. May is the month of blossom- 
ing in most northern localities. 

The white walnuts or butternuts of 
the eastern States, and the English wal- 
nuts, Japanese walnuts, and California 
walnuts grownin the warmer parts of 
the country, especially in California, 
are relatives of the black walnut, and 
probably equally valuable for pollen. 


OAK (Quercus). 


There are said to be about 250 spe- 
cies of oaks, which are widely distri- 
buted over the northern hemisphere. 
Some species are to be found in nearly 
all sections of North America, Asia 
and Europe. Like the walnut, the oak 
trees produce pollen freely, and they 
are thus of some value to the beekeeper 
in furnishing this food so essential to 
early brood rearing. 

Figure 31 shows the pollen-bearing 
blossoms of the red oak (Quercus 
rubra), which is a common tree from 
Canada to Georgia, and west to the 
Missouri river. Oaks are the predomi- 
nating forest trees in many of the 
south central States. In Alabama 24 
species are recorded. Iowa boasts of 
15 species. The list of forest trees 
which furnish pollen might be extended 

















FIG. 31.—POLLEN-BEARING BLOSSOMS OF THE BLACK WALNUT 
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indefinitely, since most of them furnish 
some pollen. Enough have been con- 
sidered, however, to do justice to the 
subject of pollen producers. Those 
which produce nectar as well as pollen, 
are worthy of special consideration. 


DANDELION. 


The dandelion ( 7araxacum officinale) 
is one of the most widely distributed 
plants in America. Originally intro- 
duced from Europe, it has been natur- 
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FIG. 32.—POLLEN-BEARING BLOOM OF THE 


RED OAK 







































alized over practically the entire con- 
tinent. As each plant will produce 
hundreds of seeds, which are borne for 
long distances on the wind, its wide 
distribution is not surprising. The 
plant is sometimes used for medicinal 
purposes, serving as a mild laxative 
and tonic. The tender shoots are very 
popular as a table delicacy in early 
spring, with those who are fond of 
greens. The bright yellow flowers are 
very showy, and if the plant was not so 
abundant, would be considered attrac- 
tive. The warfare against the dande- 
lion of the lawns is as relentless and 
as continuous as the campaign against 














FIG. 33,—-DANDELION 





FIG. 34, -—CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


the house-fly. Little is to be accom- 
plished by digging the plants from 
one’s own lawn, when a whole pasture- 
ful are going to seed a mile or two 
away. 

The beekeeper has little to complain 
of from these weeds, as there is noth- 
ing of greater value during the short 
period of bloom. While the honey 
gathered from dandelions is dark and 
strong, most of it will be consumed for 
brood-rearing. Occasionally a small 
surplus will be secured from this 
source, but it blooms so early that sur- 
plus is unusual. Large quantities of 
pollen as well as nectar are produced, 
so that a large acreage of dandelions 
within reach of the apiary is much to 
be desired. Figure 33 shows the plant 
as it appears during the period of 
bloom, with blossoms and unopened 
buds. 

Hon. Eugene Secor, the beekeeper’s 
poet, has written a number of things 
regarding the intimate relation existing 
between bees and flowers, and for one 
of these, the dandelion furnished the 
inspiration: 

**Here’s a bee, my children see! 
Gathering sweets for you and me, 
On Sir Dandy Lion's crown; 

She is yellow that was brown, 
Yellow with the golden dust 
Lent to her in solemn trust; 
Blossoms bart’ring gold for gold, 
Through this dusty trader bold, 
Dandy Lion seeks a bride, 
Sends his offerings far and wide 


With his trusty friend the bee, 
And with honey pays the fee.” 


THE ORCHARD FRUITS. 


The orchard fruits are too well 
known to require extended considera- 
tions. While pictures of the blossoms 
of the various fruits are interesting 
and attractive, they are of no value in 
assisting the beekeeper to recognize 
the source of the honey, as he is 
already familiar with the blossoms of 
such trees as apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries and plums, Figures 34 and 35 
show cherry and plum blossoms for 



























































FIG. 35.—PLUM BLOSSOMS, 


their attractions only, and not because 
we feel that they are needed. 

The beekeeper who is situated near 
large orchards is fortunate, indeed, as 
is the orchardist who is situated near a 
large apiary, for their interests are 
mutual. Practical fruit growers no 
longer question the value of the bees 
inthe pollenation of th: fruit bloom, 
and beekeepers are frequently offered 
some inducement to locate near large 
orchar's. If the weather is favorable 
during the period of blossoming, the 
bees will gather considerable honey 
from the orchard trees. As a single 
tree will produce thousands of blos- 
soms, a large apiary would be required 
to make use of most of the bloom. Un- 
fortunately, the period of blooming is 
very short for any single tree, but if the 
orchard is composed of several varie- 
ties the time will be lengthened some- 
what. 

In some instances, beekeepers feel 
that they have suffered losses from the 
poisoning of the bees from spraying 
while the trees are in full bloom. There 
is a difference of opinion as to the ex- 
tent of injury from this cause. The 
tendency of leading horticulturists is 
to discourage spraying while the trees 
are in bloom, not only because of dan- 
gertothe bees, but also because the 
pollen grains will be washed away, 
ind the set of fruit reduced as a result. 

Atlantic, lowa. 

opyright: 1915, by Frank C. Pellett. 
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Jse of Honey in War Times 


[ has been our purpose to insert 
| nothing in this Journal that may be 
construed as casting reflections 
‘pon either side, in the conflict which 
devastating Europe. But the letter 


hich follows, contains useful hints. 


The writer, being among the combat- 
ants, will be readily forgiven for using 
forcible expressions. In all fairness 
and justice we must say that similar 
complaints have come from the other 
side. A letter received, at the same 
time, from a German correspondent, 
describes alleged wanton destruction 
of apiaries and seizure of honey in 
eastern Prussia by the Russians. How- 
ever, the wrong committed by one side 
does not excuse the other’s evil doing. 
Vandalism is never justifiable. 

But in this horrible conflict, where 
the worst in the meanest men’s na- 
tures is brought to light, can we not 
find a ray of hope? In another num- 
ber we showed what great devotion has 
been exhibited under the Red Cross 
flag. Remember— 

*“Men’s evil manners live in brass; 

Their virtues we write in water.” 
— Shakesbeare. 

The author of this letter, Lieut. Alin 
Caillas, is the capable Paris chemist, 
who, a year ago, on page 93 of 
the American Bee Journal, began a 
series of articles on honey and its 
adulteration. The sudden death of his 
father, E. P. Caillas, mentioned on 
page 189, June, 1914, then the war, 
caused the interruption of his essays. 
We hope a speedy termination of the 
dreadful contest may permit his return 
to peaceable occupations, and the con- 
tinuation of his contributions.—EbITor. 


“ AT THE FRONT, IN THE FRENCH 
TRENCHES, JAN. 30, 1915. 
“ Dear Mr. Dadant:—About a year 
ago, had begun with great pleasure 





some contributions to the American 
Bee Journal. From letters received I 
had cause to believe that my contribu- 
tions were appr-ciated by your readers. 
But, alas! this horrible war which is 
rending Europe has upset my fine pro- 
jects. I was compelled, as many 
others, to drop the pen and the bee 
smoker for a sacred duty, that of chas- 
ing the invader from our native land. 
It is a harsh task, as you have learned 
by the papers. Yet the worst pictures 
that you may see can give you onlya 
faint impression of our enemies’ ideas 
of modern war. It is a merciless fight 
which has devastated Belgium anda 
part of northeastern France. 


“We wonder what has become of our 
poor Belgian beekeeping friends, in 
the frightful devastation of their coun- 
try. They have our deepest sympathy, 
for France has not suffered in any 
manner as did Belgium. Our national 
life has continued, and the people are 
patiently waiting the final issue which 
is looked for without doubt. 


“ Beekeeping has not escaped the mis- 
haps of the conflict. Most valid men 
have left their homes, without caring 
for the bees, without harvesting the 
honey. The bloody conflict through 
which we look back upon it will cause 
us to appreciate better the quietude 
and peaceableness of our industry 
when we are again able to return to it. 
Itis a great joy when we happen to 
meet, in camp, another lover of bees. 
We forget the fatigue of the march, 
the constant worry, the sorry trench 
life, and even at this moment, while 
writing to you, I almost fail to hear 
the roar of the cannon which occa- 
sionally shakes my table and renders 
my pen unsteady. 

“Since the beginning of the cam- 
paign I have traveled over a consider- 
able scope of the country. I have 
passed through many devastated re- 














A SENTINEL ALONG THE BATTLE LINE 


gions. I have seen many dismantled 
villages, many smoking ruins. When 
at leisure to do so, I have enquired of 
the rare remaining inhabitants about 
the state of bee culture. Everywhere 
the reply has been the same: ‘Alas! 
our apiaries are destroyed, either by 
fire during the burning of the village 
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or by pillage when the barbarians 
passed through here.’ 

“We knew already before the war 
that the Germans are great lovers of 
bees. But they appear to have demol- 
ished the apiaries in the invading 
country, either for the pleasure of de- 
struction or to take possession of the 
honey which is so strengthening an 
aliment much appreciated by the com- 
batants and by all those who are over- 
worked physically or intellectually. It 
is probable, however, that the bees 
have often taken revenge against the 
invaders and have given them to un- 
derstand that the theft was not ap- 
proved. 

“When I wrote of honey, in the 
American Bee Journal, it was my in- 
tention to speak of its alimentary 
properties. I have had occasion to 




















DEVASTATED SCENE AND GROUP OF 
FRENCH ARMY OFFICERS—MR. CAILLAS 
ON THE EXTREME RIGHT 


appreciate these qualities during the 
campaign, not only as food but asa 
remedy. The camp life, the meat food 
of the bivonac, the almost complete 
absence of vegetable sustenance, to 
which ill-conditions are added the 
fatigue of marches and intensive over- 
exertions had sickened a number of 
the men under me. Almost all of them 
were suffering of colics and excessive 
diarrhea or dysentery. We were not 
then provided as we are now witha 
good physician. During war, an officer 
must be not only a soldier but also 
somewhat of a doctor, as occasion 
demands. I did not have with me the 
necessary remedies. The supply of 
bismuth, opium, paregoric, etc., in my 
canteen was soon exhausted. 

“The idea then came to me to try 
honey. I found, in the Meuse region, a 
beekeeper having nearly 300 kilograms 
of excellent honey in stock. Our sick 
soldiers were then treated by doing 
away with meat, allowing only vegeta- 
ble bouillon and 250 to 300 grams (8 to 
10 ounce-) of honey per day, witha 
complete rest. 

“At the end of five or six days the 
diarrhea disappeared as well as the 
colics. This may seem extraordinary 
to some people, since honey is consid- 


ered as a laxative. But it had the 
property of strengthening the inert in- 
testines and putting them in working 
condition, owing to its assimilability 
and the ¢xvertin which it contains. 

““My sick men would have been glad 
to remain sick longer, as the treatment 
was very much to their taste. I am 
satisfied that I have won a number of 
men to the useof honey, some of whom 
hardly knew of the existence of that 
article of food. When the war is over 
they will remember that it caused them 
great bodily relief. 

“But I must close this letter. I see 
over the snow-covered hill top, beyond 
the ruins of a number of houses, the 
smoke of canonade explosions. I must 
go back to the reality and to the call 
of duty. 

“T have received from your readers 
a number of letters, which I have an- 
swered as regularly as possible. I pre- 
fer to have all my correspondence for- 
warded to Paris, 75, Avenue Mozart, 
from whence letters will reach me at 
the front. 

“Accept my heartiest good wishes 
for you and all your readers.” 

ALIN CAILLAS, Lieutenant. 
———n > 


Fumigating Combs With 
Suiphur 


BY FRANK F. FRANCE 





N securing a large honey crop in a 
: god year, it is very necessary to 
be ready to secure it just at the 
proper time. The best banks of de- 
posit when the honey-gathering season 
opens, are plenty of storage room, 
plenty of good foundation in frames, 
and (if you have them) lots of drawn 
combs. 

If a beekeeper has on hand two and 
three sets of drawn comb for each 
colony, it becomes a problem to keep 
the combs free from the bee-moth, 
especially where there are combs for 
several hundred colonies. I don’t care 


how careful a beekeeper is, moths will 
get into combs. especially where t ‘ere 
are several thousand to look after dur- 
ing the warm weather. 

It is my plan to have all my combs 








sorted in threeor four groups; worker, 
drone, and combs with honey. It i 
also my plan to go over these com! 

on an inspection tour every two o: 
three weeks during the warm weathe: 
(before and after they are put on th 
hives) to see if the moth-worm is pre: 

ent. If I find the moth-worm in th« 
combs here and there over the hun 
dreds of combs, I have the entire lot 
fumigated. 

For several years past I have fumi- 
gated the combs with carbon bisulphid, 
but even though it did the work most 
satisfactorily, it became considerable 
of an expense, so I made the fumigat- 
ing box, as shown in the illustration, 
and used sulphur for fumigating. 

The box is made long enough to 
support four tiers of hives (five 
supers of nine combs each to the tier), 
with a 2-inch space between each hive 
(a cleat nailed on) to allow for han 
dles. Each box is about a foot square. 
In the center of the bottom is a 3-inch 
hole made to fit t e top of a 3 inch 
screw-top round honey can. Over the 
hole inside the box are placed some 
wires in an arched form with a little 
piece of asbestos so as to keep all pos- 
sible excess heat, if any, trom the 
combs. 

The box is set on two hive-bodies 
and leveled both ways. The round can 
is then fitted and leveled below. The 
can has a small door cut out on the 
side near the bottom to allow the plac- 
ing of special sulphur burners. The 
sulphur burners are made as follows: 
Make three wire standards like illus- 
tration; cut three pieces of coarse 
cheese cloth about 3 by 6 inches; lay 
ona flat surface and pour on thisa 
good layer of powdered sulphur; fold 
up the bottom of the cloth about one 
inch and lay your wire standard on 
one end of the cloth and wind it 
around it and then tie with a piece of 
frame wire. 

Light each burner from the top and 
place in the bottom of the can (after 
the supers of combs have been placed 
and cover on each pile) The burners 
will burn from 15 minutes to half an 
hour or longer, according to the 
amount of sulphur placed in burners. 
The fumes will last from one to two 











FOUR COMPARTMENT BOX USED 
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SULPHUR BURNER USED BY MR. 


hours. Every hour or two a new set 
of supers of combs is placed and a 
new set of burners made. The wire 
standards are made out of wire the size 
of telephone wire, and can be used 
over and over again. 

The cost of fumigating thus costs 
very little and is a sure cure or kill to 
moth-worms in thecombs. I use com- 
mercial powdered sulphur and buy in 
25-pound packages. 

Platteville, Wis. 


——P ¢ <a oni 


Country-wide Advertising to 
Increase the Sale of Honey 


BY G. E. BACON. 


EFORE we can successfuliy carry 
B. on a country-wide advertising 
campaign to increase the sale of 
honey, we must first answer three im- 
portant questions which confront us: 
First, whom to reach; second, how to 
reach them; third, where is the money 
coming from to maintain this cam- 
paign ? 

I will answer the first two questions 
if you will answer the third. 

WHOM TO REACH. It is mani- 
festly obvious that we wish to reach 
the general public. 

HOW TO REACH THEM. Bear- 
ing in mind that it is the general pub- 
lic that we wish to reach, the question 
is easily answered: Newspapers, mag- 
azines, street cars, etc., which are the 
mediums generally employed to reach 
the general public. 

An advertising campaign for the sale 
of honey must of necessity be general 
in its character and scope. It must be 
educational. It is not enough to tell 
the average reader to eat honey, but 
you must tell him why he should eat 
honey. 

In telling him why he should eat 
honey, you are not talking to him about 

n article of food which is always of 

ie same appearance, texture, flavor, or 
which is sold under a uniform brand 
‘x seal. You are just talking about 
oney, which may be comb honey, ex- 
racted honey, which may be light in 
olor, dark in color, medium in color, 
nd which may be one of 40 or 50 dif- 
‘erent flavors, according to the country 
tr locality which has produced it. 

An advertising campaign to increase 

he sale of honey could be similar to a 





FRANCE 


campaign recently carried on by an 
orange raisers’ association in the West 
to increase the demand for oranges. 
The advertising urged the public to 
eat oranges, and stated why they were 
nutritious and ina general way why 
they were beneficial. You have no 
doubt also seen advertising in the 
magazines signed, “There is a Pho- 
tographer in Your Town,” and the 
advertising goes onto tell why you 
should have your photograph, or the 
photograph of your family taken. 

A very important factor that we 
must reckon with, presuming that we 
should conduct a campaign for coun- 
try-wide advertising to increase the 
sale of honey, is the supply. When we 
deal with the factor of supply, we are 
handling an uncertain quantity, as 
some of you have learned to your sor- 
row last year when you had half 
a crop, or, worse still, no crop at all; 
and on the other hand you may have a 
bumper crop this year; but remember 
the advertising is going on just the 
same, creating the demand. But will 
the country at large provide an ever- 
increasing supply? 

In order to conduct a general cam- 
paign I think you will see it is evident 
that a large amount of money must 
be appropriated, or the campaign 





which must be country wide and gen- 
eral in its scope and character will be 
merely a drop in the bucket and money 
thrown to the winds as regards any 
appreciable result to the individual 
beekeeper. 

It is also manifestly true that an or- 
ganization must stand back of the 
advertising, who shall secure the 
money or its equivalent from its mem- 
bers before it can be appropriated; 
and is there, I ask you, any beekeepers’ 
Organization in the country today that 
is so financially constituted that it can 
afford to go into a campaign of such 
proportions’ I will be glad to hear 
a discussion on this; andif you can 
solve this problem, the rest will be 
easy and I leave it to you. 


Should you decide, after having the 
facts in hand, that a campaign for 
country-wide advertising to increase 
the sale of honey would not at this 
time be feasible, then there is accord- 
ing to my way of thinking some way 
out of the dilemma—in a word, a mi4- 
dle course, a substitute, :nd this is an 
individual campaign on the part of 
each of you to increasethe sale of your 
own honey in your own market. If 
you will look around in your own 
locality, you will findthere is a demand 
for your product which is latent, which 
is sleeping. You can arouseit. You 
have no idea of the possibilities until 
you apply the ordinary principles of 
business, including advertising. 

We will say that you live in a com- 
munity of 5000 inhabitants. You raise 
more honey than you have found you 
could sell by present methods in your 
own community. Let me ask you, 
what have you done to sellit? Have 
vou made a house to house canvas? 
Have you used your newspapers ? Have 
you advertised properly’ Just for fun 
iry a 4-inch single column ad in your 
local paper fora month. Speak to the 
reader as you would talk to him if you 
had a pound of your best honey in 
your hand and you were trying to sell 
it to him; but before you try to adver- 
tise your honey, be sure that you are 
going to make it easy for your pros- 
pective customer to get it. He must 
know when and where he can get 1t. 
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Some concern wishes to introduce 
into your own town a new baking 
powder or brand: of coffee, or a new 
kind of easily prepared pudding or 
breakfast food. Whatis done? Why, 
this concern simply rents a small space 
in your leading grocery store, attrac- 
tively covers a table, puts a few dishes 
on it, has an interesting young woman 
nicely dressed behind it, and then pro- 
ceeds to deal out samples. Now, you 
can do the same thing with your 
honey. It would bea very easy matter 
for you to obta'n space in one of the 
leading groceries; in fact, you could 
do it better than an outside concern. 
Probably it wouldn’t cost you a cent, 
if you arranged with the grocery store 
to sell your honey after you had intro- 
duced it and exploited it. 

In a nutshell, what I am trying to get 
at is the fact that the demand for honey 
is at your own door if you will only 
hear it knocking. You know there is 
sucha thing as getting so closetoa 
thing that you can’t see it. If the aver- 
age honey producer will combine with 
his honey business a little energy, 
throw a little of his personality into 
his work, apply bus'ness principles, 
not be afraid to risk a dollar if he 
can get two back, he will be successful 
and all the honey he can raise will be 
sold. 

Watertown, Wis. 
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Cleaning Up Foulbrood 


BY A. L. KILDOW. 
(Jilinots State Inspector.) 


AM sending two pictures, showing 
| a comb of American foulbrood and 

the burning of an apiary in Will 
county. 

On May 13, I answered a call from 
Plainfield complaining that a beekeeper 
let his bees die of American foulbrood 
and allowed them to be robbed out by 
the neighborhood bees. On arriving 
at the apiary I found three colonies 
that had bees, 1wo very weak the other 
of fair strength, but all badly affected 
with American foulbrood. The owner 
had done nothing to stop robbing; the 
entrance was left wide open except 
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where the dead bees had dropped down 
and clogged it. 

I went to the field where the owner 
was planting corn, and had a talk with 
him. Hetold me the story that I so 
often hear, he had “too much work to 
do, and as the bees were a side issue, 
they had to be neglected;” and, by the 
way, this man is a good farmer and a 
good man, and does not mean todo 
his neighbor beekeepers any injury, 
but something had to be neglected, 
and it was the bees. 


I explained as best I could what 
would happen by letting his bees rot 
down with foulbrood and be robbed 
out. I advised him under the condi- 
tions to burn them. He agreed, and 
gave me permission to do it. 


So after dinner a neighbor and iy- 
self, equipped with spade and camera, 
went tothe apiary. I dug a large hole 
about two feet deep, gathered a quan- 
tity of wood and made a good fire; 
we then took a _ wheelbarrow and 
wheeled the hives to the fire, took out 
the frames of brood and honey a:d 
piled them on. When all was burning 
well we took the two pictures. The 
fire does not show very plainly, as 
there was very little smoke. 
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INSPECTOR KILDOW BURNING 
COLONIES WHERE AMERICAN FOULBROOD WAS RAMPANT 
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I dislike to resort to fire, but some- 
times it has to be done,and I hope 
that all who see these pictures and 
read this will be vigilant, and not 
allow their bees to get in this condi- 
tion. 

Putnan, III. 
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The Value of Fairs to the 
Beekeeper 


WONDER how many of the bee- 
i keepers who live near cities or 

towns where fairs are held take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to show 
their product, and in this way get in 
touch with the thousands of people 
who annually gather at these places, 
and who go there to see what new 
things are being brought out, to talk 
with old friends, make new ones, and 
to have a good time in general. 

The Connecticut Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation is doing excellent work along 
this line, and many words of praise are 
heard for their large ‘“ Bee and Honey 
Exhibit” which is annually placed at 
the Connecticut Fair in the city of 
Hartford. The Fair opens on Labor 
Day, and so gives the laboring classes 
an opportunity to see what is going on 
in the agricultural line as well as in 
the industrial. 

I understand there are something 
like 70,000 people who pass through the 
gate on that day. Doesn’t that seem 
like a fine chance to put bees and honey 
before the public? Another thing, the 
fairs are educating people to realize 
the value of honey in making cakes, 
cookies, muffins, and in canning fruit. 
The culinary department at the Hart- 
ford Fair provides for an exhibit of 
this kind, and the following classes 
and prizes given will give some idea of 
what can be done along this line, and 
this encourages the use of honey: 


PREMIUMS 
Class ist 2d 3d 
16.—Money muffins: ....2..<085. $4 00 $2.00 $1.00 
19.—Cookies and ginger snaps. 4.00 2.00 1.00 
ee ea eee 4.00 2,00 1,00 
200 1.00 


21.—Canned pickles............. 4.00 
22.— » fruit ae .. 4,00 2.00 1.00 


Honey to be used in preparation of 
above and recezft attached. A good many 
times one can find a store-keeper who 
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BERLIN, CONN. 


would allow an exhibit to be placed in 
his window, and if it is done at a time 
when a frame or two of bees can be 
shown, with a printed card such as 
“Find the Queen,” would serve asa 
means to attract attention and get peo- 
ple to thinking of honey when they 
otherwise would hardly give it a pass- 
ing thought. A great many people re- 
gard honey as a luxury, and will only 
use it sparingly, or in case of colds. I 
find a good many who use honey and 
lemon juice for colds, and seem to 
think it an unfailing remedy, 





Iam enclosing pictures of our two 
children who take delight in working 
with the bees, and are shown with a 
mating hive open. No.2 shows them 
with some of our friends from the city 
who are handling bees for the first 
time, and No. 3 shows the apiary of Mr. 
Pratt, of Wethersfield, Conn. The Con- 
necticut Beekeepers’ Association held 
their annual convention at his home 
last summer. Mr. Prattis the gentle- 
man in the middle with his coat off. 

Berlin, Conn. 

Crandall Apiary 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NoT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Swarm Prevention 


When a hive is “full of bees" add a 
super full of frames with comb and founda- 
tion; when the added body is fairly filled 
up, set an excluder between thetwo. About 
a week or ten days later separate the two 
hive-bodies, putting the one added onthe 
old stand and the original hive-body beside 
it, sothat the queen will be in the added 
hive- body on the old stand, which is to be 
ascertained by the presence of eggs in one 
hive-body or the other after four days. Then 
the queen is to be transferred to the hive- 
body that was added and now on the old 
stand. The question is: 

1. The queen having been separated four 
days from the bees on the old stand, could 
she alone or with the frame of bees she is 
on be put at once into the hive thereon, or 
would it be indispensable for safety to cage 
her fora day or two, before releasing her in 
the hive ? 

2. How long should it require an average 
beekeeper to examine 50 colonies, as should 
be done about every eight days? 

When having old combs in frames 
taken fram colonies that died during the 
winter, to what extent is it good practice to 
dig the dead bees out of the comb ? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1, If the bees are entirely 
queenless it would be quite safe to give the 
queen without caging, There is, however, a 
possibility that since the excluder was given 
a virgin may have been reared, and of course 
that would jeopardize the queen. Of course, 
you could forestall that by killing cells. 





To go through the so colonies should 
make a fair day’s work. 

3, Brush off all the bees you can, hold the 
frame flat and shake vigorously, shaking 
some of the bees out of the cells; leave 
those that will not shake out for the bees to 
dig out; they can doit cheaper than you can. 


Increase of Colonies 


1, If a colony is ready to swarm on MayIs, 
and the honey-flow starts June 1, can 1 in- 
crease by taking the o/d queen and two 
frames of sealed brood from itand forma 
new colony ? 

2. Is it safe to form a colony by taking 
frames of sealed brood and queen-ce//s in- 
stead of queen ? 

3. When taking old queens and sealed 
brood is it necessary that I + oe further to 
see if Il leave any queen-cells ? 

4, If this will work, could 1 feed a new col- 
ony through July by making one continuous 
honey flow and then divide them again dur- 
ing the fall low as per above; so percent is 
alll want? 

5. If this method will work, would it add 
to my honey yield by not letting them 
swarm? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWERs.—1. Yes; but you're likely to 
havea high old time with swarming when 
the virgins hatch out in the old hive ten 
days or more after you remove the queen. 
You can prevent that by destroying all 


queen-cells but one eight days after remov- 





ing the queen. A little better way, if you 
don't mind the trouble, is to go to the hive 
each evening after eight or ten days and 
listen for the piping of the first virgin, 
When you hear that, goto the hive the next 
morning and destroy a// queen-cells. That 
will leave the free queen in full possession 
without swarming, and no danger of further 
swarming until the next year. 

2. Very unsafe if no precaution whatever 
is used, For when you look a day ortwo 
later you are likely to find the bees mostly 
gone and the brood chilled. After putting 
the two frames with adhering bees in your 
nucleus hive, shake into it the bees from 
one or two more frames. Then see that 
your hive is closed bee-tight so that not a 
bee can get out for two or three days. 
It's not a bad plan to stuff grass or 
green leaves into the entrance, plugging it 
tight and hard. The green stuff will dry 
and shrink, and in two or three days the 
bees will dig their way out, 

3. No, there will be eggs and young brood 
from which the bees can rear all the queens 
they want. 

4. Yes, if the fall flowis goodenough. But 
I hardly understand your saying you want 
only 50 percent increase. If you divide each 
of the old colonies once, that will be 100 per- 
cent increase, and if you divide the second 
time it will be 200. 

5, Yes, if you depend mostly upon the 
early flow. 


Swarm Prevention—Increase—Sealed or Unsealed 
Larvae 

1.In September American Bee Journal, 
page 310, C. F. Greening gives a plan for the 
prevention of swarming Please tell us how 
you would go at using the plan for comé 
honey. 

2, For increase he sets the hive 16 feet 
away, leaving on the stand another hive 
with a frame of brood, allowing the field 
bees to return and rear a queen. Please 
give your opinion of the plan. 

3. As to removing the colony at least 16 
feet away, and putting a super on that; 
would you for comb honey expect to have to 
do anything else? 

4. In “ Root’s AB Cand X YZ,” page 553. 
1913 edition, ‘a frame of unsealed larve ” is 
thrust into the bees of a swarm, so that they 
may crawl upon it. Are unsealed larve 
better’than sealed for this purpose ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWERS.—1. For comb honey I wouldn't 
try tousethe plan Couldn't. The essence 
of the plan is to keep brood constantly over 
the super, A number of times I have tried 
brood over a section super, and always the 
cappings of the sections were darkened, I 
suppose by bits of wax brought down from 
the brood-combs above. 


2. The ease with which the division is 
made commends the plan; but it has objec- 
tions. The young queen must be started by 
field bees, which are past the age for doing 
such work well; and to rear queens of best 
quality there should be bees of the proper 
age, Thecolony on the old stand is made 
up entirely of field bees, and these will be 
dying off daily with no progeny of the young 
queen to replace them for about three 
weeks. 


3. No; and if the season should be rather 
short you wouldn't need even to putona 
super. For normally there would be no bees 
to go afield under 16 days; and although un- 
der stress bees will begin gathering sooner 
than that, it would be some time before 
enough would be gathered for more than 
daily use. 

4. As between sealed and unsealed larve, 
if you have either kind alone. I think sealed 
would work better than unsealed. When, 
however, you take a frame having unsealed 
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arvez, you generally have sealed, too. 


Italians or Caucasians ? 


I have 20 colonies of bees that I want to 
breed up to Italians or Caucasians. Which 
would you advise me to breed them up to? 

TEXAS. 

Answer —Opinions differ; but Italians 
are so generally preferred that you will be 
safe in adopting them. 


May Disease—Moth 


I have one colony of Italian bees in my 
yardthat are dying from some cause. The 
adult bees are dying by the hundreds’) They 
come dragging out of the hive, and some- 
times crawl part way up the front; others 
falloff the run board; they are trembling 
or jerking and moving their wings; some- 
times they just turn around in a very 
small circle, and sometimes they lie on the 
ground for two days kicking or moving 
their legs until they finally die. Some have 
greatly enlarged abdomens, and look almost 
as large aS a young queen; while others 
look shiny like they had just crawled out of 
grease or syrup. They have considerable 
honey and brood. but do not gain any. 

1 Do you think this is what they call May 
disease ? 

2. What is the cause ? 

3. Is it contagious? 

4. Do you think it would do any good to re- 
queen? 

5s. What can [ do to get rid of this disease? 

Isee inthe American Bee Journal where 
a great many keekeepers ask how to get rid 
of moths [hada hive infected with moths 
last spring, and this was my remedy. Take 
a medium sized fishhook, heat it red hot 
and straighten out curve, leaving barb in- 
tact. Raisea frame and gig Mr. Moth, an 
you will bring him out webb and all. You 
can catcha dozen or more before cleaning 
off hook. MIssouRI, 


ANSWERsS.—1. Your excellent description 
marks the disease quite clearly as the dis- 
ease called in Europe Mal de Mai or Mai- 
kranheit (May disease), and generally called 
in this country bee paralysis. 

2. It is believed to be due to a microbe 


called Bacillus gaytoni, and also Bacillus 
depilts. 
3. It is not considered contagious; yet 


sometimes affects a whole apiary. 

4. Idon’t know. Some have claimed that 
as acure; others say it does no good. 

s, I don't know. Many cures haye been 
reported successful, only to fail when tried 
further, and as the disease has a way of dis- 
appearing of its own accord the supposed 
cures may have no effect, O.O. Poppleton 
sprinkles sulphur on the bees and combs, 
This destroys the sick bees, but it also de- 
stroys the unsealed larvez, unless this be 
removed. 

Your treatment of wax-worms is effective. 








EXAMINING A BABY NUCLEUS AT TUT 








It is also a good plan to have strong colonies 
of Italians, which will prevent the en- 
croachments of the miscreants. 


Swarms Between the Walls 


I have an old frame building and between 
the walls honey-bees have made a home. 
[here are three or four colonies in this 
building, and I would like to know if it 
would be possible to get them out from be- 
tween the walls and put them in standard 
hives ? MONTANA. 

ANSWER.—Cut away the walls so you can 
get at the combs, and put them in the hive; 
leave the hive as near as possible to the old 
place of entrance; close up the wall sono 
bee can get into it, keeping the bees smoked 
out until this is done, then gradually move 
the hive each day to where you want it, 
That's the general principle, which may be 
varied according to circumstances. 


Controlling Swarming 


In the September issue, 1914, page 310, is 
an article by C F Greening on “Controlling 
Swarming,” which I find most valuable. 
wish to ask a few questions concerning it. 

1, It being supposed the colony is a strong 
one, and of course no queen-excluder being 
used, wiil the queen always lay eggs in the 
super added to the brood chamber “as soon 
as it becomes warm"’ in the spring? In case 
she does not, this plan is doomed to fail at 
the very start 

2. In case she does not come up to lay in 
the super, what shallI do? 

3. Would this plan work with large brood- 
chambers, such as the Dadant, the Quinby, 
or the Massie hive which has a double 
brood-chamber of a capacity equal to 14 
Langstroth frames. With such large hives 
how can I make sure the queen will lay eggs 
in the first super added in the spring ? 

MONTANA. 

ANSWERS,—1, I don’t think you can always 
be sure of the queen going above to lay, es- 
pecially if the hive be very large; but the 
planisnot necessarily doomed on that ac. 
count. 

2. Take a frame of brood out of the brood- 
chamber and put it up. 

3. You seem to think that an essential 
part of theplan is for the queen to go up 
and lay in the story above. If that beso, 
then a very large hive would not do. ButI 
hardly think that is essential. If I under- 
stand Mr. Greening aright, he wants brood 
always above, with plenty of room for the 
bees to store between that and the brood- 


chamber, The large size of the hive would 
not interfere with that. Indeed, if I am not 
mistaken, with the very large hives used 


by the Dadants they have very little swarm- 
ing, even without keeping brood above. 
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Preferable Height of Stands—Preventing Swar: 
ing—Undesirable Queen— Moving Stands 


1, Which is better, a hive stand a coup 
of feet high or one a few inches high, wi 
the entrance board slanting, so that in ca 
the clipped queen went out to swarm s! 
could crawl back in the hive again and th 
not be lost ? 

2, If aclipped queen swarmed froma hi 
upon a high stand and fell to the ground 
the absence of the apiarist and could not e& 
back, would the swarm return to the o 
hive, and would they in finding their que: 
absent proceed to rear a new queen in ly 
place, or what would happen? 

3. Would, what is. called “swapping 
combs,”’ 7 ¢, taking a frame of brood from 
the brood chamber and exchanging same 
for an empty frame of comb or foundation 
from the surplus box, tend to get the bees to 
work in the super and also tend to prevent 
swarming? 

4. What do you consider (briefly) the best 
and simplest method of preventing swarm- 
ing and at the same time get the largest 
yield of honey in the supers? 

5 Please state some of the indications of 
a poor. failing, or old queen. 

6 I wantto move three colonies about 3 
feet directly back of present location Will 
it be all right to do thisin the evening and 

ut a slanting board at entrance for them to 
ocate the change ? NEw YORK 


ANSWERS.—1.For you it is probably better 
to have the hive quite low. Where certain 
kinds of ants are bad (generally in the 
South), it is well to have the hive on legs so 
that by means of dishes of oil or water the 
ants may be prevented from getting into the 
hives several feet high. 

2. The swarm would return to the hive, in 
which there are already a number of young 
queens in their cells. The first of these 
will emerge from its cell in a little more 
than a week, generally, andaswarm is likely 
to issue with her. 

3. It would tend to start the bees to work 
in the super, but would not do much to pre- 
vent swarming. 

4, That cannot be answered “briefly.” I 
have told pretty much all I know about it in 
‘*Fifty Years Among the Bees,” occupying a 
good many pages. But I'll try to give some- 
thing of asummary that you may find on an- 
other page. I'll say this much here. If a 
colony is made queenless for ten days, and 
then a queen is given that has been laying 
only a few days, there will be no swarming 
that season. 

5s. Some of the brood in worker-cells may 
be drone-brood, as shown by the raised cap- 
pings of the cells; the brood may be scat- 
tering, or it may be scanty. 

6. Yes; but some bees will return in spite 
of that. It will help if you keep the bees 
fastened in the hive until the middle of the 
next day, and then pound on the hive until 
the bees roar good and loud before you let 
them out, 


Clipping Queens—Swarms—Foundation in Sections 


1. When queens’ wings are clipped, is she 
held by the wings or clipped while moving 
on the combs? Is one clipped wing suffi- 
cient? f 

2. When several swarms issue at once, if 
the queens are clipped, will all the bees go 
back to their own hive? 

3. When aswarm issues we move the old 
colony away and put the new swarm on the 
old stand. Isit best to leave the old hive 
—_ old stand for a few days, and if so, 
why? 

4, Last summer I had six swarms come out 
and go away together (unclipped queens), 
and some of the queens were balied and 
killed. What can one do to separate them ? 

5, Do you put foundation on both the top 
and bottom of sections ? ; 

6. Whena super is nearly full of honey, is 
it best to put another super on top and let 
the bees get well to working before “ under- 
supering?”’ MICHIGAN 


ANSWERS.—1. Some hold the wings of one 
side between thumb and finger, and cut 
them off with the small blade of a pocket 
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APIARY OF OVER so COLONIES OF F. H. MINOR, OF PERRY, N. Y. 
His assistant in the foreground. 


knife made very sharp. Some clip the wings 
with a pair of scissors while the queen is on 
the comb. Perhaps the majority hold the 
queen by the thorax (never by the abdomen 
or soft part), while the two wings of one side 
are cut off with a pair of scissors. 

2. Asarule each bee will return to its own 
hive. In a large apiary, however, it some- 
times happens that there will be some mix- 
ing, part or allof the bees of a swarm being 
attracted by the noise of a returning swarm 
that had previously issued. 

3 It is best to leave the old hive standing 
close by the swarm on theold stand fora 
week, because, as explained many times in 
this department, if the old hive is left there 
for a week and then removed to a new place 
there will be no afterswarm. 

4, You can pick out each ball, putitina 
hive, and then distribute to each ball its 
proportion of bees; for a queen is not likely 
to be injured in a ball until you have time 
to make the distribution 

s. Yes: a %-inch bottom starter, and the 
top-starter coming down within about %- 
inch of the bottom-starter. 

6. When a super is something like half 
filled, and the prospect is good for a con- 
tinuous yield, put anew super under. You 
may at the same time put an empty super on 
top, ready to be put next to the hive at the 
next shift. 


Swarms Leaving Hive—Requeening 


1, It seems that after swarms have been in 
hive from four to five years they will leave, 
nd whenthey go you cannot settle them 
hey seem bound to go, If you examine one 
{ these hives they will contain fiom 40 to 50 
»unds of honey, The bees are in modern 
ves What is the reason of this? Is it 
ecause they are crowded? I|knowof one 
an who has lost at least 12 colonies this 


ar 
2. When is the best time of year to re- 
ueen? OREGON. 


ANSWERS.—1. I cannot explain why it 
eems so, but I can tell you that it seems 
‘rong. After a colony has been ina hive 
our or five years it is no more likely to 
eave than in the first year, if as likely. 





Neither is a hive gradually filled up with 
honey, If too much should happen to be in 
it one year, next yearit is just as likely to 
have too little. All this under proper man 
agement. If too little super-room is given, 
the brood-chamber may be crowded, and 
this may increase from year to year, and 
this might or might not tend toward swarm- 
ing. The remedy, of course, is to give plenty 
of super-room. But if a colony swarms be-- 
cause of too much honey in the brood-cham- 
ber, the swarmis no more likely to go off 
than any other swarm. 

2 Taken all in all thereis probably no bet- 
ter time to requeen than toward the close of 
the honey harvest. Butit will be a gainin 
your case not to wait so long, but to get your 





new queen in June or July. Early in spring 
is about the worst time. A queen reared 
too early is not a good queen, and it will 
cost more for a queen then than later. 


Non-Swarming—Requeening—Swarming 


1. Will a strong colony of bees that has 
never swarmed make as good comb honey 
as one that has swarmed? Willthey work 
in the supers ? 

2. Is it best to put a swarm on the old 
stand ? 


3. Where would you put the old hive ? 

4. Do you think I need to requeen the 
colonies this fall that I requeened last sum- 
mer? If they are good this spring, will they 
be good the spring of 1916? 

5, What time of the year is best to re- 
queen ? 

6. What time of the day dothe the first 
swarms fly out ? 

_ 7. Willa swarm fly out before a queen-cell 
is sealed ? OWA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Asa rule, the more swarm- 
ing the less honey. I always get my largest 
yields from colonies that have no thought of 
swarming. 

2. Yes, unless you want afterwarms. 

3. The old hive should be put close beside 
the hive containing the swarm. and a week 
later moved to any new place you like, 10 
feet or more away. 

4. No need to requeen if the queens are 
good. 

5. Depends somewhat upon circumstances. 
At the close of harvest is a good time, but if 
a poor queen isina hive in the spring, bet- 
ter wait until fall. I dou't requeen at a!] 
unless a queen is poor. 

6. Generally from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m, but 
sometimes earlier and later. If a morning 
is very hot, aswarm may come out early. If 
the day should be rainy, and clear off rather 
late in the afternoon, a swarm may come 
out then. 

7. Sometimes; but generally not. 


Uniting —Porticoes—Wintering 


1.In uniting two colonies, how many 
thicknesses of newspaper would you put 
between them, and would you keep the top 
one confined until they gnawed their way 
through? 

2. What hivedo you prefer, one with porch 
or one without, and why ? 


3 ln wintering bees outdoors, when a 











A SWARM OF BEES JUST&BEING HIVED BY MR. MINOR 





























warm day comes in winter and the bees fly 
out and drop on the snow, are they sickly or 
healthy bees ? WISCONSIN. 
ANSWERS.—1. At first I used two thick- 
nesses, and punched a very small hole 
through the paper, Latterly Ihave used a 
single thickness of paper, and I don't see 
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but it works just as well, I pay little atten- 
tion to the paper, leaving it until the first 
time I want to open the hive for some 
other purpose. 
2. A porch makes a nice nesting place for 
spiders, so I prefer a hive without a porch. 
3. Either or both, 
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Wintering Small Nuclei 


In November, tor2, ten nuclei contained 
each about two handfuls of bees with a 
young queen. I was at my wits’ end to win- 
terthem. As they were some 30 miles west 
of Philadelphia, | concluded to move them 
to my cellar here. These bees were car- 
ried over rough country roads in an asto- 
mobile, and arrived here about 7;30 p.m, 
and placed in a cellar, having had no cleans- 
ing flight for five weeks, I lost one. The 
queen got killed, I think. There were 12 
tons of coal and one load of wood dumped 
in the cellar within1s feet of these bees. 
The heater was 8 feet away, and the cellar 
was used to dry clothes in on rainy and cold 
days, so there could not have been absolute 
quietness there. 


I placed them in one corner, and three or 
four times when bees could fly, 1 carried 
out the little s-frame boxes and the bees had 
a fine flight. On Feb. 18, I gave each of the 
ten nucleia small bottle of syrup, sugar and 
water equal parts, Making a small hole in 
the super cover, anda small hole in the 2 top 
of a tin-covered bottle, so the feed would be 
very slow in passing out. The bees were 
kept dark, so they did not fly. They bred 
up fast, and when nice warm days came, 
about April 10, they were ready to set out, 
and had enough young bees to take care of 
the heat problem inside. The older bees 
gathered pollen and nectar enough to keep 
things going, 


The only fear I had in my first wintering 
was spring dwind'ing. That was overcome 
by the hatching ot bees and brood. Brood 
in that state helps to keep bees warm. Six 
of these colonies were covering five or more 
frames June1, and would have stored sur- 
plus if there had been any at that time. 


In 1013, I wintered some 24small colonies 
in the same place. I use building paper 1o 
make thecorner dark. There was no roar, 
and all were quiet until warm days; then 1 
placed them in the front yard within to feet 
of the sidewalk, and the bees took a flight. 
In the middle of February I started feeding. 
The little lots of bees consumed some 8 to1 1 
pounds of honey while in the cellar an 
rearing brood. I shall in the future winter 
all my mating nuclei this way, and have nice 
young tested queens early. I placed 27in 
the cellaron Dec. 15, 1914, and expect them 
to do as well asin the past. 


I am sure bees can be kept where the tem- 
perature will go as high as 60 degrees, and 
never as low as 38. Noises do not seem to 
hurt as much as light. I looked into a 
nucleus last Friday, Jan. 1, and they were 
lively Itook a lamp with me,and a man 
who thought I was fooling whenI told him 
I had acellar full of live bees. When 1 
opened the hive they came up to greet me 
as in June,and my friend wanted to run, 
but as the bees did not fly, he and they 
quited down. The hum just iasted one min- 
ute, I advise all who wish to winter bees in 
the cellar to try a few weak ones and feed 
them asI did and see if they don’t gather 
more honey than those wintered outside, 


xEO. M. STEELE. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 4. 


{The above letter should have been in- 
serted earlier. We hope to hear whether 
our correspondent has succeeded as well 
this winter as previously. His report men- 
tions some interesting questions for the 
amateurs who have no special winter re- 
pository, and who are compelled to winter 
their bees in an ordinary house cellar. 
EDITOR.) 


The San Francisco Fair 


I have visited the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion a couple of times in San Francisco, and 
noted some of the honey exhibits. Of course, 
the show is so gigantic an affair that it is not 
possible totake it allin at a hop-skip-and 
jump visit. [should judge that to do it jus- 
tice it would take a month to begin to see 
anywhere near everything I spent ten days 
at the Colimbia Exposition at Chicago in 
1893, and I did not see a third of the things 
that | would like to have seen, not counting 
the Midway 

One of the best exhibits at the San Fran- 
cisco show is that made by Australia; it 
seems the most complete and is well ar- 
ranged. It is an education in itself. Its 
wool, mineral, native woods, apples and 
other fruits are well shown; also some nice 
samples of its honey in exhibition jars. In 
the California building, one of the counties 
makes a good display of honey. It gives 
prominence, in very large letters construct- 
ed of whitewood and filled out by the bees 
in delicate white comb, to its a/falfa honey. 

I did not see any exhibits of apiarian sup- 
plies, but will hunt them up on my next 
visit. W. A. PRYAL. 

Oakland, Calif. 





Spring Condition of Bees in Black Belt 
of Alabama 


The winter and spring of 1014 and 1915 was 
so changeable and irregular that the bees 
used plenty of winter stores before spring 
came to stay, and for this reason the loss 
was very heavy. Enough feeding of honey 
was done in the latter part of February to 





build up the weakest colony and have t 
ready for the first bloom, that of sw 
trees. vine creepers and blackberries t 
the time these plants began blooming r 
spring drouth began which lasted until )’ .y 
to. Asit was general throughout this = 
tion, the effect on this crop depends la: y 
upon the location. Melilotus is the impor. 
tant and, practically speaking, the o:\y 
honey-producing plant in this section it 
will begin blooming about June fo, and » || 
last until after the middle of July. 

The weather at this time is cloudy one 
day and clear the next These conditions 
seem to keep the bees within the hive and 
discourage swarming; of which thus tar we 
have had very little, though the bers are un- 
usually strong. If conditions continue we 
expect the usual average crop. 

Demopolis, Ala, May 20. JAY W.NuL1 





Experiences of an Amateur 


Since I made Nashville, Tenn., my perma 
nent home, about four years-.ago. my wife's 
people have had several hives of 3-banded 
Italian bees sitting under a shady walnut 


tree, about 1oo feet from the family resi- 
dence Upto last spring I used to venture 
within 50 feet of these hives,as I wel! re- 

member the effects of a sting delivered right 
on the end of my nose by one of our neigh- 
bor's most vicious bees 


Last spring my wife handed me an Ency- 
clopzdia, and showed mean article describ- 
ing in the most comprehensive and inter- 


esting way the “Waysof the Bees.” This 
article was so_ interesting to me. that I 
thought it a good idea to make myself better 
acquainted with those bees under the wal- 
nut tree 

Last March I determined to force an ac 
quaintance with our bees. I wrapped my- 
self in an overcoat (bullet proof), put ona 
pair of buckskin gloves, wrapped a blanket 
around my lower extremities, put a veil over 
my face, armed myself with a repeating 
“smoker,” and proceeded to the hives as 
bold as any warrior. 

I ventured to remove one of the brood- 
frames, and held it at arm’s length in front 
of me to observe their way of conducting 
their business. After examining several 
more frames without being stung, l replaced 
the frames as I found them, closed the hive, 
and set my mind on going into the bee busi- 
ness on a big scale. 

In reading the American Bee Journal I 
noticed a good many discussions on increase, 
artificial and otherwise, and some of the 
plans used appealed to me as a means of 
quick increase. [started out to try my skill 


on artificial increase. I communicated with 
a queen-breeder 


in one of our southern 








































































































































INTERIOR OF HONEY HOUSE OF F, H. MINOR AT PERRY, N. Y. 
Notice the wax-press at the right. 
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St» ces, and bought a tested queen. 
fo: the shady spot with an 8-frame hive 
fill d with medium weight foudation, re- 
moved two frames of brood all capped from 
one of the strongest colonies, placed them 
in new home and closed the entrance 
wii! a Wire screen nailed to a strip of wood 


I started 


the width of_the hive. Then I introduced 
the queen. On reopening the hive I found 
that the bees were doing well: in fact, it 


showed a number of newly-filled cells. But 
a few days later I found that I provided the 
hive with more frames than the workers 
could weil cover; the result was that I dis- 
coved the South was well infested with the 
be vs’ greatest enemy—the bee moth. 

iid not know or realize the destructive- 
ws eo these pests,so I just removed the 
frames that were the most affected and de- 
eroses them. But the moth had done their 

1k secretly, for as I opened the hive 
again shortly after, I found neither queen, 

worker nor drones. But 1 was a little sur- 
Mt ised to find the queen clinging to the side 
of the parent colony, begging for admittance, 
I sent to the same breeder for another tested 
queen, successfully introduced her, but she 
again proved a failure as a breeder. A good 
deal, in fact the principal cause of my fail- 
ure, may be attributed to the scarcity of 
natural food for the bees to work on, as the 
South, like most sections of the United 
States, suffered last year from a long drouth 
as never before. Of couse, beedom suf- 
fered in consequence. 

I did finally succeed, however, in making 
adivide which grew into a strong colony, 
and was wintered successfully. 

Nashville, Tenn. FREDERICK BENDER. 
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Louisiana Beekeepers to Hold Meeting. 
—A field meet of the Louisiana State 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
Saturday, July 17,at G. Frank Pease’s 
apiary, five miles northwest of Shreve- 
port, on the Mooringsport model road. 
Demonstrations and talks on bee cul- 
ture will be the order of the day, fol- 
lowed by a business meeting of the 
association to transact all business that 
may properly come before the body. 
Everybody interested in bees is cor- 
diaily invited to attend. Automobile 
service from Shreveport to apiary. 

. T. Rocers, Sec.-7 reas. 
1, FRANK PEASE, Pres. 
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Conference of Inspectors and Instructors 
in Bee Culture of the United States 
and Canada 


On Sept. 8, the day following the 
joint field meeting of the Lowa, Illinois 
and Missouri beekeepers at the Dadant 
apiaries at Hamilton, Ill., a meeting has 
been arranged for the inspectors and 
instructors in apiculture of the United 
States and Canada. These two meet- 
ings, coming together at such a central 
point, should draw beekeepers from 
many States. All beekeepers are in- 
vited to attend both meetings, and to 
take part in the discussion. The meet- 
ing of the inspectors and instructors 
will be held at Keokuk, Iowa, just 
across the river from Hamilton. 

The program is not yet complete, but 
will bein part as follows: 
“Cooperation of Inspectors”—N. E. 
rance, of Wisconsin. 

“Educational Work of Inspectors” 
Dr. E. F, Phillips, Washington, D. C. 

‘Place of Botany in Beekeepers’ 
lucation’ ’"_Dr. L. H. Pammel, Iowa. 

Papers have also been promised by 
‘rof. Jager of Minnesota, Inspector 
Crane, of Vermont, Wesley Foster, of 
colorado, and several other prominent 
men have been invited to speak who 
ave not as yet been heard from. 

The big dam across the Mississippi 





river, together with two big days of 
field meeting and convention should 
insure a large attendance. Remember 
the dates, Sept. 7 at Hamilton, and 
Sept. 8 at Keokuk, and plan to attend. 
FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS. 
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PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 


apiary. .H.M. 
1Atf 70 Cortland St:, New York City. 





GOLDEN all-over Queens. Untested, $1.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.00 and $10. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





QUEENS FROM THE PENN Co. See our large 
ad. elsewhere in this Journal. 





ViGorous prolific 


Italian queens, $1.00 
each; 


6 for $5.00. Sma 
2302 Agency Road, St. Joseph, Mo. 





ARCHDEKIN’S fine Italian queens and bees. 
See larger ad. in this issue. ; 
J. F. Archdekin, Big Bend, La. 





GOLDEN all-over Queens of Quality. Un- 
tested, 75c; tested, $1.50. 
A. O. Heinzel, Rt. 3, Lincoln, Ill. 





QUEENS of Moore's strain of Italians Un 
tested. $1.00 each; 6 for $500, Lessin larger 
numbers. P. Bb. Ramer, Harmony, Minn. 





For SALE—Bright Italian queens at 55 cts. 
each, or $6.00 per dozen. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. W. Talley. Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala, 





GOLDENS thar are golden. 


Untested, $1.50 
Tested, $3.00 to $20.00. 


Send for booklet. 
Geo. M. Steele, 
4527 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa 





ITALIAN and Carniolan Queens, the ear- 
liest and best to be had of either race. My 
circular and prices are free. 

Grant Anderson, San Benito, Tex. 





ITALIAN QUEENS for sale this season at 
boc each; $700 per dozen. Ready April Ip. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. T. J. Talley, 

Rt. 3, Greenville, Ala. 





PLACE your order early to insure prompt 
service. Tested, $1.25; untested. $1.00. Ital- 
ians and Goldens. John W. Pharr, 

Berclair, Tex. 





QuIRIN’sS superior improved queens and 
bees are northern bred, and are hardy. Or 
ders booked now. Over 20 years a breeder. 
Free circular. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





My FAMOUS BRIGHT ITALIAM QUEENS will 
be ssc each after July 1. Send for price list, 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 

Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





GOLDEN Italian Queens, 
Untested 75c; half doz., 
Pure mating guaranteed. 

J. I. Danielson, Rt. 7, Fairfield, Iowa. 


about June 1. 
$4.00. Tested, $1.25. 





A ONE POUND SWARM of bees with choice 
Italian queen, $2.50; six for $13. A splendid 
way to make increase cheaply with good 
stock. Untested Italian queens, 75c each; 
six, $4.00; 25 for $15. Order now, 

J. B. Hollopeter, Pentz, Pa, 





LS ag 
$10. Untested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00: 


QUEENS — Breeders, $250, $5.00 


my oo per dozen. Doolittle & Clark, 


Marietta, N. Y. 





ITALIAN BEES, 2 lbs. $1.50, or with queen 
and frame of brood, $2,50; black bees, 6sc a 
pound. Fine fruit Land pasture land, $4. oo an 
acre, od Cobb, Belleville, Ark. 





QuFENS.—The quality kind, 3-banded Ital- 
ians only. Winners at Hartford and Berlin, 
1914. Untested, $1,00 each; $9.00 per dozen 

i. Crandal! & Son, Berlin, Conn. 





PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Guaranteed; by 


return mail. One, $1.00; 6, $4,25; 12, $8.00; 50, 
$32; 100, $60. Also bees by the pound, nuclei 
ae full colonies, Please send for free cir- 
cular. 


J. E. Wing, 
155 Schiele Ave, San Jose, Calif. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 


honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $s.00 and $10.00. 
2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, aip0 the Golden Beau- 
ties and Carniolans. Tested, $1.00. Untested, 
75c each. For bees by the pound and queens 
in lots write for prices. Page Bankston, 

Buffalo, Tex. 





For SALE—Fine honey gathering strain ot 
Italian bees in pound packages. One Ib 
$150; 10 Ibs, $1250; 100 Ibs., $100. Special 
prices on larger quantities Small shipments 
by return mail. Leib & Miller, 

R. F. D. 7, San Jose, Calif. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCEss is - having your 
colonies headed by good prolific queens. 
We have good Italian queens at 75c for un- 
tested and $1.00 fortested GW Moon, 

1904 Adams St., Little Rock, Ark. 





QUEENS, improved three - band Italians 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 1% Un- 
tested Queens, 7sceach: dozen, $8.00; Select, 
$1.00 each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, $1.25; 
dozen, $12. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April rst. 
Tested, $:.00; 3 to 6, osc each;6 to 12 or more, 
90oc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 6sc. Bees, per Ib., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo. Leon Co., Tex. 





THREE-BANDED Italian Queens ready 
April 1, of an exceptionally vigorous and 
long-liv ed strain of bees hey are gentle, 





prolific, and good honey gatherers. Untest- 
. $1.00; 3, $2.50;_ 6, $4.50: 12, $800. Tested, 
$1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12. Jno. G. Miller, 
723 So Carrizo St . Corpus Christi, Tex. 
NotTicE—R, A. Shults will sell Italian 


queens in the season of 1015. Untested., $1.00. 
AfterJune 1, 75c; tested. $1.50; select tested, 


$2.00 Breeders, $5.00. Bred from Moore 
and Doolittle stock. R. A. Shults. 
F. D. 3, Cosby, Tenn. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and entle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $s,00 and $10. C. W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





I CAN supply you with Golden or three- 
banded Italian queens. Tested, $1.00 each; 
six or more, 85c each; untested, 75c each; six 
or more, 6sc each. Bees. per pound, $1.25, 
Nuclei per frame. $1.25. Write for prices on 
large orders. Everything guaranteed’ 

{. N. Bankston, Buffalo, Tex. 





GRAY CAUCASIANS—Their superior quali- 
ties are early breeding; great honey gather- 
ers; cap beautifully white; very prolific; 
very gentle; great comb builders; not much 
inclined to swarm; give better body to 
honey; not much inclined to rob; very 
hardy; never furious; good winterers; 
everywhere the best all-purposed bee. Give 
mea trial order fora queen or nucleus. 
Prices on application, Wilder, 

‘Cordele, Ga 
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For SALE—Golden Italian queens that 
produce golden bees and good honey gath 
erers. ‘Tested, $1.00. Select tested, $1 25. 
Untested. boc; dozen. $7 00. 

D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman,N. C. 





Famous North Carolina Italian Queens for 
forsale. Reared from Howe's best breed- 
ers. Mated with Root’s, Moore’s, Davis’. se- 
lect stock. Free from disease. Untested, 
one 75c¢; per doz, $7.50. Select untested. one, 
$1.00; per doz., $0.00. Tested, $1.25; select 
tested, $1.50. Breeders, $3.00 and $-.00. 

H. B. Murray, Liberty, N. C. 





BEES AND HONEY FOR SALE—Nucleus, I- 
frame, $1.50; 2 frame, $225; 3 frame, $3.00. 
Bees by the pound, % Ib., $1.00; 1 lb, $1.50; 2 
lb.. $2.00 All the above without queens, f. o. 
b Chriesman. Tex. Queens, untested, 75c; 
tested, $100. Prices of honey given on appli- 
cation. Address, 

J.W. Small, Chriesman, Texas. 





THREE-BANDED ITALIAN’ BEES AND 
QuEENS—One_ untested queen, $1.00; one 
tested. $150 Select tested, $2.00; best, $3,00. 
Selected nuclei, $1.00 per frame. Add price 
of queen to price of nucleus. Your money 
returned promptly if I cannot fill order as 
requested, Satisfaction assured. 

J. L. Leath, Corinth, Miss. 





For SALE—Queens. three-band Italians. 
Extra good strain. Their bees are great 
hustlers. Only drones from selected queens 
near mating yard Untested, one, $1.00; 6 for 
$450; 12, $800. Ready June 15. When order- 
ing, State time within which queens are 
wanted They will be mailed promptly or 
money returned. D, G Little, 
Hartley, Lowa. 





FoR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens 
from the best honey-gathering strains, that 
are hardy and gentle. Untested queens, 7s5¢; 
6, $4.25; 2. $8.00. Tested queens, $1.25; 6. $7.00; 
12, $12. Selected queens, add 25c each to 
above prices, Breeding queens, §3 00 to $5 00 
each. For queens in larger quantities, write 
for prices and circulars. 

Robert B. Spicer. Wharton, N. J. 





QUEENS OF QUALITY—Our hand Moore 
strain of 3-banded Italians are beautiful and 
good honey gatherers, Secured 223 sections 
comb honey from best colony in 1914 season. 
Only drones from selected queens near mat- 
ing yard. Bred strictly for business. Un- 
tested, 75c; six, $1.00. Select, $1.00. Queens 
mailed promptly or money returned. 

W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Ar2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, III. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Have on hand 1,000 Ibs. 
new imported Hymettus Honey. Make offer 
for partor entire lot. Chas. D. Stone & Co., 

Custom House Brokers, 
112 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 




















BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 

hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 

are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 
4Atf Greenville, Tex. 


QUEENS OF MOORE’: 
STRAIN OF ITALIAK: 


PRODUCE WORKERS 


That fill the supers quick 

With honey nice and thick. 
They have wona world-wide reputation 
for honey gathering, hardiness, gent! 
ness, etc. 
Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $0.0 
Select untested, $1.25; 6 $6.00; 12, $11,00 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Circular free. I am now filling 
orders by return mail. 


J. P. MOORE, 
Queen-breeder Rt. 1, Morgan, Ky. 





For SALE—I am selling foundation and 
paying the freight to your station anywhere 
in La, Root’s goods for sale. Send me your 
orders. Am paying 28c cash for wax or 30c 
in trade delivered here. ‘ 

J. F. Archdekin, Big Bend, La. 





WANTED—Parties to make and sell Bees- 
wax Scales. (Patent applied for.) Expected 
to be better, and more Comb Honey than 
Comb Foundation. Henry Vogeler, 

3541 Custer St., Oakland, Calif. 





STANDARD DOVETAILED HItvEs shipped 
direct from factory in lowa. Fine 8 frame 
for $6.00. Hoffman frames, $2.75 per hundred. 
Plain sections, $4.20 per M_ Write for prices 
on what you need—a full line. Queens, soc 
each. Write for large lotszin July, August. 

The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 














“Three-Banded Italians 


GET THE BEST 


Twenty years selection and _ breeding 
brings Murry’s Queens above the average, 
Untested, 75c; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. Tested, one 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10. Select tested, one, $1,50; 


6, $8.00; 12, $15. 
MATHIS, TAXAS 


H. D. MURRY, 
$2 $ A MONTH 


buys a Standard Type- 
writer your choice. 
Late Style Visibles. 
Back Spacer, Tabulator. 
Two-color Ribbon. Ev- 
ery modern operating 
convenience, My prices 
lower than other cash 
orices. Perfect Ma- 
hines. Fully guaran- 
teed, Ask for Special 
vwace ical Offer. H. A. SMITH 





WANTED 
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WANTED to hear from owner of good farm 
for sale. Send cash price and description. 
D. F. Bush, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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QnTIAC ENGRAVING (9 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 


542-550S.DEARBORN ST._ @ 


PONTIAC BLDG. CHICAGO. | 





Five bu. ATI 
230-231 N. 5th Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








The “Booster’s Club” is Not for “Dead Ones” 


You are cordially invited to join the “‘ BOOSTER’S CLUB” so that you 
may assist in a uniform, happy, bruad-minded, intelligent and persistent move- 
ment to extend the use and push the sale of honey. Your own honey first, all 
honey incidentally. ; . 

Our members will advise one another of their successes and failures—plan 
new uses for honey—devise efficient selling schemes for advertising it, and sup- 
port them. We will applaud when we like, kick when we feel disposed, suggest 
what appeals, and all smile together as we gather in the extra money dividends 
that are bound to accrue from the boosting. 

The BOOSTER will carry this message to every member each month. 
Every number will feature good and efficient selling schemes. You will want 
them all. Wrap a quarter in paper and enclose it with your name and address, 
at our risk, for one year’s subscription. $1.00 for five years. 


GEO. W. WILLIAMS, Redkey, Indiana 





FOR SALE 


SORENSEN FEN SARA INFN AES AUS FUN FUR FUN ZEN 


WATCH to trade for printing press. Dr. 
Bonney, Buck Grove, Iowa. 


renee 





FoR SALE—I have 8, 1oand 11 frame Lang- 
stroth hives. Prices will be low as Iam out 
of beekeeping. Write for what you want. 

Edwin Bevins. Leon, Iowa. 





FOR SALE.—In the famous Snake and Boise 
River valleys. surrounded by thousands of 
acres of alfalfa and sweet clover’ 500 colo- 
nies of bees; 1015 honey crop supplies and 
equipment. Randall & Ross, Nampa, Idaho. 





ANT RID destroys ants in the house, api- 
ary or lawn. Guaranteed. 25c¢ postpaid. 
Man’ fd and for sale only by 

A. L. D. Wood, Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 





SUPPLIES. 


For SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also tuli lineof supplies including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 


A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside. Wash. 











TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


43 Years’ Experience in Queen Rearing—Breed 3-Band Italians Qnly 




















Novito May 1 Mayrto Junetr Junerto Julyr | July 1 to Nov. 1 

a I 6 12 | I 6 12 I 6 12 I 6 12 
Untested........ $1.50 $7.50 $13 So | $1.25 $6.50 $1150 | $1.00 $5.00 $9.00 |$.7 $4.00 $7.50 
Select Untested 2,00 8.50 15,00 1.50 750 1350 1.25 6.50 12.00 | 1,00 §.00 9.00 
ees 2,50 13.50 25.00 2.00 1050 1850 1.75 900 17.00 | 1.50 800 15.00 
Select Tested.. 3.00 1650 30.00 | 2.75 15.00 27.00 250 13.50 2500 | 2.00 10.00 18,00 





Bees by the pound, 1 Ib., $1 25; 2 Ib., $2.25; 3 Ib., $2.75. ; 
Nuclei (no queen) 1 fr. $1 50; 2 fr., $2.15; 3 fr. $2.75; 4 fr., $3.50; pure 3-band Italians, 


Select queen wanted, add price. 
Capacity of yard, 5000 queens a year——Select queen tested for breeding, $5.00 
The very best queen tested for breeding, $10 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, but safe delivery is 
not guaranteed 


JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENN. 



































5 Foot-Power 


Machinery 


Read what J. I. Parent 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
"We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines l/ast 
winter sochaff hives with 
7-in_ cap, 100 honey-racks, 
soo frames, and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc. to 
ioZ make with this saw, It 

“y Will doall you say of it. 
Catalog & price-list free 


=. hi & JOHN BARNES 
by St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


























Now is the time to get ready for 
next year. If you are just taking off 
big crop of honey, your queens will be 
more or less worn out by their enormous 
egg production, and will profit by being 
replaced in many instances 





Possibly you look for a big crop next 
year. Nowisis the time, then, to weed 
out your poor stock, your black stock, or 
your older queens. You should have 
young and vigorous queens to start the 
season next year. 





QUEENS OF QUALITY 


Three: band, leather color, select untested, 
75 cts. each; ‘$8.00 pel dozen. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular free, 


J. |. BANKS, DOWELTOWN, TENN. 





Under any circumstances, weed out 
your poor stock. 
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For Sale 


UNTESTED 
Three-Banded 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
50 cents each 


N. FOREHAND 


Ft. Deposit, Ala. 
PAD AD TATA IAD DADAIAY 








WAY D 


We are ina position tournish pure 
stock, either leather colored, three-band, 
or golden, as you prefer, in very short 
order and at reasonable prices, and guar- 
tee safe arrival and pure stock. 





VAY, 


DATA TAD TATDINIAY 


Our prices for the balance of the 
season are as follows: 


Pure Italian Stock 


a 








GV aNION ONION ONION ONONED 


1 Untested - . . S$ 1.00 
Boe ss 0 DON’T DELAY 
25 66 : 7 ; . ; ; P 16,50 Sendingin your order for bees or queens. 


One pound bees with choice young Italian 
| queen and directions how to build up to one 
or more colonies by fall. $2 50; six for $13 
Choice Italian queens untested, 75c each; 
six, $4.00; 25 for $15. Hees and Queens my 
spe cialts Satisfaction guaranteed 


J. B. HOLLOPETER, Box 256, Pentz, Pa. 


Tested queens, 51.50 each. 


Prices on larger lots on application. 





Caucasian Queens 
° ° 
7 Fine Italian Queens 
Select 3 ands banded 
stock; gentle, hardy and 
prolific honey gatherers. 
No disease, Price,1 to 3, 
$1.00 each; 4 to 6, 90c each. 
Larger quantity. $10 per 
doz. Prompt deliveries. 
Pure mates, Safe arrival 
and absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send me a 
trial order 


CHAS. M. DARROW 
Star Route, - Milo, Mo. 


MARZ STRAIN OF ITALIANS 


A distinctive strain of honey gatherers, 
with fixed characteristics, the result of 25 
years careful breeding, 





There is a growing demand for 
queens of this race of bees. We are pre- 
pared to furnish these queens at the 
same prices as above in lots of a dozen or 
less. 







Write at once with order and remit- 
tance and state approximate date upon 
which you wish queens to arrive. 


AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, 








Untested queens..................§ 1.00 
Pested Queens ........cccccssceses 2.00 
Breeding queens.................. 10.00 


Write for circular. 
WALKER & MARZIAN APIARIES 
Box 373, New Albany, Indiana 








| WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS £2" $4... 


| get the best goods obtainable, especially 
| madeto meet Western condition, Send for 
| new catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
Denver. Colorado 


Illinois 





oe July, 1915. 


) American Bee Journal 




















Leathered-colored italians. Hardy, northern 
reared. Up-to-date methods. Until June 1, 
tested, $2.00. After $1.50. Untested, $1.00; 
12 for $10. Large orders a specialty. 














MILLIONS OF 
Fine Sections 


Thousands of Hives, the best 
ever made of white pine lumber, 
ready for prompt shipment. 
Don’t miss them. My goods are 
guaranteed. A trial order will 
prove it. 200 colonies of Adels 
and Carniolans. If you want a 
square deal, send for my Catalog 
and Price List. I will pay high- 
est market price for Beeswax in 
trade. 

CHARLES MONDENG 

146 Newton Ave. North 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Three Carloads of Bees 


We are now in a position to take care of any and all orders for Bees, having recently 
received one carload of Bees from our Virginia apiary and another from Texas, while a 
third carload is now on the way. These are fully up to our usual standard ; in fact, we 
consider them the finest stock of Italian bees that we have ever received. One of our 
friends in Canada writes us as follows: 

















AYLMER, ONT., May 25, 1915. 
You advised me to start four years ago, at sixty years of age; have over eighty colonies in modern ten-frame hives, 
and many beautiful Italians from stock purchased through O. B. A from your firm. R. H. LINDSAY. 


While from Mississippi comes this testimonial ; 
BAY ST. LOUIS, MISS. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio— 
Dear Sirs :—The five-frame nucleus I received last week arrived in fine shape and working fine. They are the gentlest 
bees I have ever handled. Do not need any smoker or veil with them. Thanking you for prompt shipment. 
I beg to remain, yours truly, C. F. CARPENTER. 


Italian bees in 1-lb. package, $2.00; 2 Ibs., $3.25; 3 Ibs., $4.00. 
One frame nucleus without queen, "$2. 00; 2 frame, $3. 00; 3 frame, $3.50; 5 frame, $4.50, 


Colony in 8 frame dovetailed hive, no queen, $8.50. 
Colony in 10 frame dovetailed hive, no queen, $9.00. 


Untested Italian queen for any of the above, $1.00. 
’ Tested 2.00. 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Executive Offices and Factory, MEDINA, OHIO 


— Branch Offices— 


New York, 139-141 Franklin St. San Francisco, 58 Sutter St. Zanesville, Ohio. 

Philadelphia, 8-10 Vine St. Des Moines, 915-917 Walnut St. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 

Chicago, 215 West Ohio St. Syracuse, 1631 West Genesee St. Washington, 1100 Maryland Ave.,S. W. 
St. Paul, 850 Payne Ave. Indianapolis, 859 Massachusetts Ave. Los Angeles, Calif., 948 E. Second St. 
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July, 1915. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 





We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 


CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price, 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 


nwnmaeneneeereren2ne ec ee ewe 





We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- } 
ping-Cases. . 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 
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Marshfield Mfg. Co, ‘Marshfield, Wis. | 


‘ 
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EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


30 years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 
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START THE SEASON RIGH 


By using Dittmer Foundation the bees 
like it for it’s made to just suit them, 
and is just like the Natural Comb they 
make themselves. 
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VOM ONO 
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Send for prices on having your Beeswax 
made into Comb Foundation, which in- 
cludes all freight charges being paid. 
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All other Supplies in stock 


va 


vw 
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i Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 


VOLO LE LLL 


GOD GESE OEE OO SE LESS 








RCHDEKIN’S FINE ITALIAN 
QUEENS—3-BANDED 


[ have moved South to 
secure more favorable 
conditions and increased 
facilities for producing 
my well known queens 
and bees,and will do my 
best to keep up with or- 
ders. Cells are built in 
strong two-story colonies, 
securing big well-fed cells 
and mated to select 
drones. Every queen 
guaranteed first class. 
Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion. Nodisease. Ready 
Aprilis. Nuclei May 15, 
Order now for early delivery. Untested, 
$1,00 each; 6 for $5.50; doz., $10; 1-lb. bees, no 
queen, $1.50; with queen, $200; 2-fr. nuclei 
with untested queen, $3.50; 2 for $6.50; 5 for 
$15. Nuclei on Hoffman frames, wired from 
full sheets. First-class. Prompt attention 
toorders. Root’s goods for sale. 


J. F. ARCHDEKIN, Big Bend, La. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FLORIDA 


lo learn the truth about a country 
you want to read the agricultural 
paper which the growers of_ that 
country read, and THE FLORIDA 
GROWER, published at Tampa, 
Florida, is Florida's one agricwl- 
tural weekly. It is unique in the 
agricultural field. It carries more- 
advertising than any agricultural 
paper in the country; it has a more 
interested body of readers; it is in- 
structive and entertaining. Sample 
copy free or 50 cents for a four 
months’ trial subscription. 50 cents 
back if notsatisfied, 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Box A-B, Tampa, Florida 














FREEMAN'S FARMER = "orth Vekima, 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 





69 YEARS OLD 
If you want adescriptive and agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 


methods in the Pacific Northwest. 

Send One dollar and have the magazine sent 
for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on 





Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Such as Winter Cases, Hives, Sections, 
Covers, Bottoms, Bodies, Supers. Brood- 
frames of every description. Shipping- 
cases, Section-holders, Comb-foundation, 
Smokers, etc. 

Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Box 209, Sheboygan, Wis. 





OUR VERY BEST IS THE VERY BEST 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Best Sections, Best Shipping Casea 
Best of all Supplies 


Best prices you will get for your honey 
when put upin our sections and shipping 
cases. “LOTZ" sections and shipping 
cases have stood the test. Why? Because 
they are perfect in workmanship, quality 
and material. Buy LOTZ goods when you 
want the BEST. Our 1015 catalog ready 
now, Send your name and get one. 

H.S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, IIl., carry a 
full line of our goods. 


AUG. LOTZ CO. 89%, 














At this time of the year it is ss aaalinieiile important that the Beekeeper be 
able to secure his supplies without delay. With the promise of an early spring 
and a heavy honey-flow this is doubly important. 


Root’s Goods and Weber Service 
iS A COMBINATION THAT IS HARD TO BEAT 


We have a reputation for prompt delivery and quick service. Being 
located in Cincinnati, the gateway of the South, we can save you considerable 
in transportation charges. 


Our 1915 catalog will be promptly mailed to any one interested. 


C. H. W. WEBER & C0., 


2146 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Rendering Combs 


Cappings or slumgum isa ‘“‘mussy” job at best. We are equipped for this 
work, and will render yours for you on shares. Send for our terms. 

For your share of the wax we will either pay you cash, ship you goods in ex- 
change or manufacture it into 


Dadant’s Foundation 


Known and liked the world over because it is just like the combs the bees 
make themselves. 


Bee Supplies 


We carry a large stock of all kinds of bee supplies. Drop us a card, making 
known your wants. We guarantee satisfaction in every way. 
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